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SHORT-LINE STAGING IN NEW MEXICO 
By WILLIAM SWILLING WALLACE * 


EW agents of civilization in the history of the West are 
mentioned more, taken for granted, then later ignored 
than the stage lines. The literature of western staging is al- 
most entirely limited to the large companies that operated 
over great distances. Little has been recorded of the small 
“feeder” lines that continued to operate even into the second 
decade of the twentieth century and, in their own way, per- 
formed a service no less important than the large lines.’ This 


paper deals with only one such small line: the Lake Valley, 
Hillsboro, and Kingston, New Mexico, Stage Line. Fortu- 
nately, it has been possible to supplement the limited available 
published sources with the reminiscences of Mr. William J. 
Reay, who was the chief driver for that company from 1892 
till 1904.2 


* Mr. Wallace is a High School teacher, Douglas Arizona. 

1. The bibliographies appended to Le Roy Hafen’s, The Overland Mail, 1849-1869 
(Cleveland, 1926) ; and the exhaustive study of Roscoe Platt and Margaret B. Conk- 
ling, The Butterfield Overland Mail, 1857-1869 (Glendale, 1947), 3 vols., are rich sources 
on the literature of the stage line. Of little use is Agnes W. Springer’s, The Cheyenne 
and Black Hills Stage and Express Routes (Glendale, 1949). Disappointingly scant 
in reference to western staging but thorough on transportation in the East is Sey- 
mour Dunbar, A History of Travel in America (Indianapolis, 1915), 4 vols. The bulk 
of western literature gives only a fleeting mention of the stage line, leaving the reader 
to his imagination concerning the actual mechanics of operation, organization, etc. 
John P. Clum, for instance, in “Santa Fe in the 70's,’ New Mezico Historical Review, 
II (October, 1927), $81, casually mentions taking a six-horse Concord stagecoach out 
of Trinidad, Colorado, to Santa Fe in the late fall; Theron M. Trumbo, “The Little 
Bonanza,” New Mezico Magazine, 28 (April, 1950), 28, briefly mentions a “hack” line 
operating between Las Cruces and the Organ mountains during the mining era; ad 
infin. 

2. William John Reay was born March 31, 1876, in Hansingham, Cumberland, 
England, and immigrated to the United States in 1883 with his mother and two sisters 
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The Santa Fe railway station at Lake Valley was the 
railhead servicing an area that extended to the north and 
northwest for more than fifty miles. It was the terminal of a 
thirteen and one-third miles spur track from the Rincon 
branch of the Santa Fe joining the branch line at Nutt, New 
Mexico, and was constructed in 1884.2 On March 10, 1881, 
the two divisions of the Southern Pacific railroad were joined 
at Deming, New Mexico, which formed the first trans- 
continental railroad through New Mexico and Arizona.‘ 
Within this area the mountain ranges of Cook, Pinos Altos, 
Mimbres, Mogollon, Burro, and Black held forth their prom- 
ise of riches in gold and silver. For a while the major trans- 
portation service of this vast area had been the Butterfield 
Overland Mail Company, but it brought its services to an 
end in 1861 when the Civil War created a tenuous situation 
with which it did not care to contend.® Following the Civil 


to join the rest of the family, four brothers and his father, at Georgetown, Colorado. 
After staying in Georgetown for two years the family then moved to Kingston, New 
Mexico Territory, a major boomtown of the period. Between 1885 and 1904 he made 
his home first in Kingston and then in Hillsboro where during this twenty-one year 
period he spent twelve years as driver for the Line. In 1904 he moved to Douglas, Ari- 
zona, where he fivat went into the livery business and then branched ovt into other ac- 
tivities. The information on the Line was obtained from interviews with Mr. Reay by 
the writer during the winter of 1949-50. The writer is indebted to him for his co- 
operation and the plates accompanying this paper. Unless credited to other sources, 
factual information in the following pages is taken from typescript copies of inter- 
views with Mr. Reay. 

8. On September 25, 1882, the Lake Valley Railroad Company was granted papers 
of incorporation at Santa Fe which called for an initial capitalization of $600,000; 
but plans for the company never materialized, probably because the superior capital 
and facilities of the Santa Fe railroad which were by that time firmly entrenched in 
the region. See George B. Anderson, ed., History of New Mezico: Its Resources and 
People, Illustrated (New York, 1907), I, 899-900. 

4. Ibid. The first concrete step taken toward establishment of railway service in 
in this area was in 1872. On May 13 of that year Gen. George M. Dodge, engineer of the 
Texas and Pacific railroad, wrote George Wolcott, division engineer for the same com- 
pany: “.. . Organize parties for the purpose of developing the country from the Rio 
Grande to the Gila river near the Pimas’ village just below the mouth of the San Pedro 
and north of the southern boundary of the United States, and south of the Gila river. 
. . » Leave the Rio Grande north of E] Paso near Messilla, going directly to the valley 
of the Rio Mimbres—then passing the Peloncello [sic]. . . .” The document was dated 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. (Quoted from photostatic copy in the possession of Mrs. 
Margaret Calkins, Tucson, Arizona.) 

5. The last Overland scheduled trip through southern New Mexico left Tucson 
on March 6, 1861, and arrived at El Paso on March 9th. See Conkling, op. cit., II, 325. 
The first stage line into New Mexico probably started operations in 1849 on a monthly 
schedule between Santa Fe and Missouri; eventually being expanded to a daily service. 
Fares were about $250 one-way with a baggage limit of forty pounds and $1 per 
pound for excess. Thirteen days and six hours was the scheduled time between Santa 
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War a multitude of short-lived stage lines served many 
areas of the West until the appearance of the railroad.* The 
railroad, however, did not eliminate the need for the horse 
and mule drawn conveyance because the population of this 
area was centered in the rugged mountain recesses where it 
had gone in search of the elusive gold and silver—here the 
railroads could not follow.? Between the railheads and the 
population they sought to serve, the stage and freight wagons 
were needed to move men and supplies to and from the thea- 
ters of activity. Such was the function of the Lake Valley, 
Hillsboro and Kingston Stage Line.* From its beginning it 
was a public carrier limited to the transport of U. S. Mail and 
passengers. 

Ownership of the Line can be pieced together only from 
the recollections of early residents of Hillsboro because the 
original mail contracts that would have contained this in- 
formation have been destroyed.® 

When the Reay family moved to Kingston in 1885, L. W. 
Orchard was operating the Line, and the “Mountain Pride,” 
as the stagecoach was called, was in service. This was about 
seven years after the town of Hillsboro could have needed 


stage service and one year after the extension of the railroad 
to nearby Lake Valley. So it .aay be assumed that the Line 
probably was founded between 1878 and 1882. Orchard sold 
the Line to Fred W. Mister in 1902 after being underbid for 





Fe and Kansas City. See Ralph E. Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New Mexican His- 
tory (Cedar Rapids, 1917), II, 139-142. Additional data on the earliest stage lines in 
New Mexico is found in Hafen, op. cit., 70-75, 97, 236. 

6. A stage line operated over part of the route of the L. V., H. and K., in the 
late 1850’s and early 60’s between Cook’s Springs and Fort Thorn on the Rio Grande. 
See map accompanying Randolph B. Marcy, The Prairie Traveler (London, 1863), 
Richard Burton, ed. 

7. Mining in the region centered in the principal mineral belt running along 
the eastern slope of the continental divide, starting at Cook’s Peak, through Lake 
Valley, Hillsboro, Kingston, Hermosa, Chloride, and Grafton to the south side of the 
San Augustine Plain. The core of the area, geologically, was four to eight miles wide 
and twenty miles long and divided into six mining districts: Black Range, Apache, 
Palomas, Limestone, Cuchillo Negro, and Iron Reef. Cf., Twitchell, op. cit., IV, 267. 

8. Hereinafter referrei to as the Line. 

9. Post office Department files concerning star route and other types of contracts 
covering private carriers of mail from 1870 through 1914 have been destroyed by au- 
thority of Congress. C. C. Garner (Chief Inspector, Post Office Department) to W. S. 
Wallace, May 4, 1950, and Forrest R. Holdcamper (Industrial Records Branch, Na- 
tional Archives) to idem, May 9, 1950. 
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the mail contract. After the sale of his business Orchard 
moved to Belen, New Mexico, where he had charge of trans- 
portation during the construction of the “Belen Cut-Off.” 
Sometime later he moved to Colorado. Neither Reay nor any 
of the older residents of Hillsboro know anymore about 
Orchard. 

More is known of Fred W. Mister, who was born in 
Broadalbin, New York, November 25, 1859, and died in 1939. 
In 1883 he became a partner of W. C. Leonard in a mercan- 
tile business at Kingston where he also had some mining 
interests. He moved to Hillsboro and opened a meat market 
in 1900, and in 1902 bought the Line from Orchard. Mister 
operated the passenger service of the Line until the decline 
of mining operations and the onset of World War I after 
which he suspended passenger service and limited his busi- 
ness to hauling mail over the route.’ By this time, however, 
the Line as a stagecoach operation had ceased to operate. 

Having no competition the Line never advertised and the 
contemporary newspapers of the area are devoid of refer- 
ence to it. Accepted as a permanent fixture to the area people 
were little concerned about its operation. Ralph E. Twitchell 
passed over the Line with only a brief comment: “Hillsboro 
is reached by a stage line from Lake Valley, the terminus of a 
branch line of the A. T. & S. F. Railway.” ™ 

With headquarters and a principal terminus located at 
Lake Valley the route extended northward over the rolling 
sand swept desert valley. At a point six miles north of Lake 
Valley a rise known formerly as “White Hill’ was crossed 
and then the route descended into the Harlosa Springs Sta- 
tion where the Line maintained a corral for team changes 
on the north-bound trips. From this point the route con- 
tinued northward for twelve miles to Hillsboro, the county 
seat of Sierra county. Traversing a winding, climbing, road 
in a westerly direction out of Hillsboro to Kingston into the 
Mimbres Mountains the stage reached the outgoing terminus 

10. Twitchell, op. cit., IV, 276, gives a brief biographical sketch of Mister. In- 
formation concerning his later years was obtained from George Meyers, Executor of 


the Mister Estate. 
11. IJbid., 263, note 600. 
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of the route. At Lake Valley the passenger transfer point 
was the railway depot; in Hillsboro, the Hotel Union; and 
the Hotel Mountain Pride in Kingston. The name of the 
Kingston hostelry was adopted by the Line for its nine pas- 
senger Concord stagecoach. Lettered across the top panel on 
either side of the coach in gold filligree was “Mountain 
Pride.” !? 

The coach was a “Southern” style thoroughbrace sus- 
pended vehicle built in the Concord fashion but probably 
manufactured by the Eaton, Gilbert and Company of Troy, 
New York.'* It was of oak construction and painted dark red 
on the body, yellow on the carriage and black-striped at the 
joints, corners, etc. Its interior was upholstered in russet 
leather and at the top of each window heavy canvas duck 
side curtains were attached. The stitched leather thorough- 
braces were three and a half inches wide and extended from 
standards on either end of the front axle to standards on 
either end of the rear axle. The body of the coach, attached 
to the thoroughbraces, had a backward and forward move- 
ment described by Mark Twain as “swinging and swaying” 
and to the coach as a whole as a “cradle on wheels.’’*4 
Fastened to the forward pillars on each side of the coach 
were box-like lanterns, occasionally used as running lights 
in the dark and poor weather. Two, three passenger seats 
were inside and another was located on top just behind the 
driver’s box. At the rear of the body was a triangular “boot” 
for luggage and another at the front under the driver’s box. 
The Line also used a six passenger jerkey for charter serv- 
ice, a mud-wagon, and it had a miscellaneous assortment of 

12. The coach may be the one formerly used on an earlier line that operated 
between Cook’s Springs and Fort Thorn (Supra, note 6). Wayne L. Mauzey, “‘West- 
ern Stage Coach Days,” El Palacio, XXXIX (August 14, 21, 28, 1935), 34, speaks of a 
coach given to the Historical Society of New Mexico by Mrs. Arthur Seligman in 1935, 
as having “‘operated last between Lake Valley and Hillsboro, New Mexico.” This is 


possibly the same coach referred to above. The coach’s name is discernible on all 
of the accompanying plates. 

13. The “Mountain Pride’ had a seat located on top behind the driver’s box, a 
construction detail incorporated only in the Troy coaches. Cf., Conkling, op. cit., I, 131- 
133. 

14. Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens), Roughing It (New York, 1871), I, 7. 

Sheba Hurst, the “wit of Kingston,” a humorous character in Roughing It, is 
buried in an unmarked grave at Kingston. 
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wagons for hauling feed and equipment from its principal 
supply depot at Lake Valley to the stations along the route. 
The Line was no exception among stage companies in 
the pride and care with which it cared for its horses. 
Eighteen to twenty spirited animals were kept in the Line’s 
corral at Lake Valley and whenever reports were received 
of a particularly outstanding “outlaw” or wild horse within 
fifty miles of the area immediately it was captured, if possi- 
ble, and added to the Line’s herd. No one team (of four) was 
worked more often than every third day. Light, nervous 
horses were prized as leaders (the forward pair in a team 
arrangement of four or more) and heavy, powerful horses 
were placed at the wheeler position (the pair hitched nearest 
to the body of a horse drawn conveyance). This matching 
of mood and power seems to have reached perfection in the 
eyes of the company with the team used at one time on the 
coach in the Zavia Whitham painting.’* In this painting the 
left leader is “Prince,” the right leader “Andy,” left wheeler 
“Dude,” and the right wheeler “Reilly.” These four horses 
were considered the best combination the Line ever had, 
both from the standpoint of efficiency and as specimens of 
fine horseflesh. From the day Mr. Reay first entered the em- 
ploy of the Line until his last run all teams were judged on 
the basis of comparison to Prince, Dude, Andy and Reilly. 
The “Mountain Pride” maintained a schedule that was 

timed to the arrival of the noonday Santa Fe train at Lake 
Valley. The schedule was as follows: 

Read Down Station Miles Read Up 

12:00 Noon Lv. Lake Valley 0 Ar. 10:00 AM 

3:00 PM Ar. Hillsboro 18 Lv. 7:00 AM 

3:10 PM Lv. - Ar. 8:30 PM 

4:40 PM Ar. Kingston 9 Lv. 6:30 PM 


15. See J. C. Birge, Awakening of the Desert (Boston, 1912), 410. 

16. This oi] (26” x 87”), now hanging in Mr. Reay’s office at Douglas, was 
painted sometime in the mid-90’s by Zavia Whitham, former school teacher and 
painter in various parts of Colorado and New Mexico. It shows the “Mountain Pride” 
rounding a corner with L. O. Orchard in the box. On Orchard’s left is a “Dr. Ried” of 
Detroit (a frequent visitor in Hillsboro at that time). On the top seat behind Orchard 
sits a “Mr. Van Heusen.” The man next to Van Heusen is unknown. The picture was 
painted at a spot where the route cut across a pasture of the Sierra Land and Cattle 
Company, about six miles south of Hillsboro. Orchard gave the painting to Mr. Reay 
in 1902 when he sold the Line. 
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As is evident, the Line scheduled its movements at ten miles 
per hour, a fast schedule when compared to the Overland 
Mail Company’s schedule of four and four-tenths miles per 
hour over comparable terrain in the Fourth Division of its 
route between Tucson and Franklin (El Paso) .'7 On the re- 
turn trip the stage remained in Hillsboro overnight. There 
were always a few passengers on each run but when the 
occasion demanded the coach could be loaded with many more 
than the normal capacity of nine. The record number for it, 
and probably all other Concords that ever rolled, was twenty- 
three. This was on the evening of the last day of the “Lee and 
Gilliland” trial at Hillsboro, when Mr. Reay drove twenty- 
three participants in the trial back to Lake Valley ;'* one of 
them the famed Lincoln county sheriff, Pat Garrett. 

No financial records are to be found of the Line’s busi- 
ness but expenses must have been great. During the peak of 
operations seven to eight men were regularly employed in 
addition to part-time labor gangs used to augment the county 
road crews in filling the ruts and removing rocks from the 
right-of-way. A few of these employees’ names are remem- 
bered: Frank Richardson, a stock tender at Lake Valley ; Jim 
Rafter, bookkeeper at the Lake Valley office; and a stock 
tender at Hillsboro named Neal Sullivan. Stock tenders were 
also kept at Kingston and Harlosa Springs but their names 
have been forgotten. In addition to labor costs there was a 
large monthly bill for feed which was shipped into Lake Val- 
ley by rail in boxcar loads.’ Harness was another item that 

17. Postmaster-general’s Report, 1858, Senate Executive Documents, 35 Cong., 2 
sess., 739-741. The Barlow and Sanderson Stage Line operating in western Colorado 
in the 1880’s maintained a ten and one-half miles per hour schedule on its Marshall 


Pass Division, a distance of seventy-five miles. (David Lavender, The Big Divide, New 
York, 1949, p. 145.) 

18. The trial of Oliver Lee and James F. Gilliland for the murder of a prominent 
Las Cruces attorney, Col. Albert J. Fountain, and his son, in March, 1896, was a sen- 
sation in its day. The bodies of Fountain and his son were never found and Lee and 
Gilliland were acquitted. Pat Garrett was the arresting officer in the case. A good 
summary of the affair is in Anderson, op. cit., I, 350-351. 

19. It ‘is hard to comprehend the amount of feed required for draft animals in 
the past century. F. A. Root and Connelley, Overland Stage to California (Topeka, 
1901), 487, refers to a general manager of the Overland Mail Company at St. Louis 
who, in one day, chartered seven river steamboats to load corn for the herds of the 
Overland. The L. V., H. and K., used native “gramma” hay and oats for its basic 
feed rations. 
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required heavy initial outlays of capital. One interesting cost 
was for men’s old shoes. These were purchased by the sack 
and the soles used to reline the brake-blocks of the stage- 
coach. This relining operation was performed daily in Lake 
Valley. It was extremely necessary because of the constant 
braking of the wheels on the return trip from Kingston. To 
meet current expenses of the Line during the late 80’s and 
90’s and make a modest profit for the owner there had to be 
at least a gross income of about fifteen thousand dollars per 
year. 

Passengers were permitted fifty pounds of baggage free 
but all exceeding that was charged at the rate, generally, of 
ten cents per pound. The schedule of fares was: 

One-way Round-trip 

Lake Valley to Hillsboro $2.00 $3.50 


Hillsboro to Kingston 1.50 2.50 
Lake Valley to Kingston 8.25 5.50 


Passenger tariffs were kept at about nine cents per mile be- 
tween Lake Valley and Hillsboro while it was increased to 
sixteen and two-thirds for the more difficult run from Hills- 
boro to Kingston. 

There is little doubt that the communities served by the 
Line were economically able to afford a service of such cost.?° 
In the time of Victorio and the Apache sub-chiefs Loco and 
Nana, the area had been subject to the control of the Apache. 
However, by the early 80’s rich strikes had been made by 
prospectors and the hordes poured in. Ore valued as high as 
a thousand dollars per ton was exposed in famous mines, one, 
the “Bridal Chamber” near Lake Valley. The ranchers had 
also moved into the valley and combined with the miners gave 
Lake Valley a population of about a thousand. Kingston 
dated its beginning back to August, 1882, when Jack Shed- 
den, a miner from Colorado, discovered the “Solitaire” mine 
there. In less than a year Kingston’s population reached 
eighteen hundred and by the late 80’s had approached ap- 

20. A short summary of these communities’ histories and of Sierra county are 


covered in Twitchell, op. cit., IV, 268, 269, note 603, note 604, passim; Anderson, op. 
cit., II, 757-767. 
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proximately twenty-five hundred. Hillsboro, the first county 
seat of Sierra county, was the center of extensive gold opera- 
tions instead of silver, as was the case of Lake Valley and 
Kingston. Founded in 1877, Hillsboro was an offshoot of 
Georgetown, in Grant county. Georgetown prospectors made 
the first gold strikes in the Hillsboro area in May, 1877. From 
that time on the town continued to grow and prosper. A 
brick courthouse (now in ruins) was constructed, schools 
were maintained and numerous hotels, restaurants, and 
stores opened. The population climbed to an estimated three 
thousand at its peak period. By the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, however, Hillsboro had begun to decline, to 
such an extent that the county seat was moved to the rapidly 
expanding cattle and tourist center, Hot Springs, in the 
northeastern part of the county. The Apache had ceased to 
make trouble in the vicinity of the Line’s operations previous 
to 1890. The drivers of the line had stopped carrying arms 
by the time Mr. Reay became a driver in 1892. 

The harness arrangement used in western staging was 
not the same as in ordinary draft work. In place of numerous 
attachments ordinarily used the stage harness was relatively 
simple. The belly band, back band, hames, and reins com- 
prised the harness.2! Such commonplace hardware as hooks 
and snaps were unknown on the stage harness. The only 
hook on a Concord stagecoach was the “goose-neck” on the 
end of the tongue. All connections were made with rings 
through which “T” links were inserted, much in the man- 
ner of ordinary cuff-links. In preparation for a departure 
the bridles and harness were placed on the horses and they 
were led to their positions at the front of the stagecoach. 
All tugs and connections were completed by the stock tender 
with the exception of the tug?? joining the harness of the 
left wheeler to the carriage. The driver climbed to the box 
with the reins in hand, and only after making certain all 


21. Harness detail is plainly visible in all of the plates. The small rings on the 
neck and head of the leaders in Plate II are decorations used on special occasions. 
These rings were made of gaily colored celluloid and attached to most of the harness. 

22. The tug is the trace of a harness which may be made of rope, leather, or 
chain and used in pulling anything along; in the case of staging—the coach itself. 
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was in readiness, would he signal to the stock tender to hook 
the left wheeler tug. This was a necessary precaution be- 
cause, as Mr. Reay put it, “Once the left tug is secured, get 
out of the way! Without a word from the driver the team was 
off in a full gallop.” As the bell was to the fire horse so the 
last hitching operation seems to have been to the stagecoach 
team. 

Getting the stagecoach underway required a driver with 
“good hands” and a good team. If the leaders were slow in 
starting the wheelers would force the tongue forward and 
thus risk cutting the leaders on their harness while a team 
of wheelers slow in starting after fast leaders would have 
the forepart of the carriage and body rammed into their 
bodies causing serious injury. Therefore, the driver had to 
have the ability to start the leaders just a fraction of a sec- 
ond ahead of the wheelers. This was no easy accomplishment 
and it called for much practice and mastery of the art of 
driving.?* The reins were held in the left hand with the rein 
to the left leader between the thumb and index finger, the 
left wheeler rein between the index and middle finger, the 
right leader between the middle and fore finger, the right 
wheeler rein between the fore and little finger. In this man- 
ner the driver had instant control of any one or combination 
of horses while the right hand was free to control the slack 
of the reins or use the long whip carried in a socket at the 
driver’s right.2* Knowing how to turn the team was as im- 
portant as getting it underway. If a leader turned faster than 
the wheeler behind it, the wheeler would trip and become 
seriously injured as the coach tongue cut across its front 
legs; this was a common accident when inexperienced driv- 
ers were in the box. 

Besides “good hands” and a well-matched team the 
method of loading the stagecoach was also of great impor- 
tance, The seat favored by passengers was the inside rear 
seat and it was for this seat the passengers always vied. How- 

23. For a discussion of the art of driving see: Maj. Gen. Geoffrey White “Driv- 


ing,”” Encyclopaedia Britannica (Chicago, 1936), VII, 665-667. 
24. See pictures for a stagecoach just getting underway and reins detail. 
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ever, in less than full loads concentrated weight at the rear 
of the stagecoach caused the front of the body to spring up, 
thus endangering the stability of the coach and making it 
more difficult for the horses to pull. Likewise, concentrated 
weight at the front had a similar effect on the rear of the 
coach. The driver would usually balance the luggage between 
the fore and aft “boots,” however, before making the rear 
seat passengers change to the front, if it were at all possible. 
Upsetting was always a potential danger and was recognized 
even by the coach manufacturers. The coach makers (of the 
Concord type) assembled the front wheels and axle in such 
a manner that only a loose fitting kingpin held the body to 
the front wheels and axle, in this way an overturned coach 
was instantly disengaged from the team because as soon as 
the upset occurred the kingpin fell out of its connection and 
freed the front wheels and the team thus preventing a 
frightened team from pulling the upset body along the road. 

Today, New Mexico State Routes 27 and 180 follow the 
route of the L. V., H. and K., between Lake Valley and Kings- 
ton. In Sierra county the decline of the mines and new em- 
phasis on ranching have brought about the decay and aban- 
donment of most of the three communities formerly served 
by the Line. Though only a small enterprise compared to the 
Holliday and Overland companies it made its contribution 
to the development of western America. 





THE NAVAHO DURING THE SPANISH REGIME 
IN NEW MEXICO 


By DONALD E. WORCESTER * 


HE history of the Navaho is in many ways unique among 

the Indians of North America. Unlike the majority of the 
other tribes of the present United States, the Navaho were 
able to adapt European material culture traits which were to 
aid them remarkably after their confinement to a reserva- 
tion. They differed from others also in that their reservation 
coincided with their accustomed homeland, a factor of con- 
siderable importance in their growth from seven or eight 
thousand in the 1860’s to upwards of 50,000 at the present 
time. No other tribe of American Indians has had similar 
success since commencing reservation life. The reasons for 
the immense growth of the Navaho are to be found in their 
relations with Spanish and Pueblo settlements in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, and in their good fortune in being al- 
lowed to remain upon their ancient tribal lands. Other tribes 
had to make involuntary and sometimes difficult adjustments 
to new environments and unaccustomed ways of life, as was 
the case of the Plains Indians after the buffalo had vanished. 
While other tribes were waging a losing struggle to sur- 
mount these obstacles, the Navaho immediately began an un- 
precedented growth. 

The tremendous increase of the Navaho in recent times 
has seemed the more unusual because of a widespread 
opinion that the tribe was of late origin and exceedingly 
small at the time of the conquest of New Mexico. Spanish 
documents of the 17th century make it patent that this belief 
is erroneous. Far from being a small, weak tribe largely un- 
known to the Spaniards, the Navaho were the most trouble- 
some of all the Indians encountered by the newcomers in the 
Southwest until the advent of the Comanche soon after 1700. 

One reason for this confusion regarding the Navaho in 
the early years of New Mexico’s history is to be found in 


* Donald E. Worcester is Professor of History, University of Florida. 
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Spanish terminology used for designating the wild and war- 
like tribes. At the time of the conquest the word “apache,” 
from the Zuni apachi—enemy—their appellation for the 
Navaho, was used by the Spaniards to denote any hostile In- 
dians. Ofiate even employed it in reference to the people of 
the pueblo of Acoma. Soon it became known to the Spaniards 
that most of the enemy tribes surrounding New Mexico spoke 
a common language, and the name thereafter was applied 
only to the Southern Athabascans. Gradually other designa- 
tions were given to the various Athabascan tribes of different 
regions, and the Navaho became known as the Apaches del 
Navajo. Throughout the 17th century and frequently in later 
years, however, many Spanish documents referred to them 
simply as Apache, thus giving an impression at first glance 
that the Navaho did not figure to any significant degree in 
the events of that remote era. That this impression is entirely 
false will be pointed out in the following pages. 

Recent archaeological investigations have brought to 
light much valuable information regarding the Navaho an- 
cestral groups, and the available evidence points to the ar- 
rival of these people in the Southwest around the 10th or 11th 
century by a route from the north by way of the Great Basin 
rather than the Plains. It is to be hoped that future investi- 
gations will define more exactly the wanderings and culture 
of the founders of the tribe.’ 

1. There is an increasing literature on the early Navaho. A few will be cited as 
examples: Charles Avery Amsden, “‘Navaho origins,’” New Mexico HistToricaL Review, 
VII; Harold S. Colton, “Did the so-called Cliff Dwellers of central Arizona also build 
hogans,”’ American Anthropologist, XXII; Malcolm F. Farmer, “Navaho archaeology 
of Upper Blanco and Largo Canyons, northern New Mexico,” American Antiquity, 
VIII; Edward Twitchell Hall, Jr., “Recent clues to Athapascan prehistory in the 
Southwest,” American Anthropologist, XLIV; J. P. Harrington, “Southern peripheral 
Athapaskawan origins, divisions, and migrations,” Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, C; Edgar Lee Hewett, “Origins of the name Navaho,” American Anthropologist, 
VIII; Frank C. Hibben, “Excavations of the Riana Ruin and Chama valley survey,” 
Bulletin of the University of New Mexico Anthropological Series, Il; Hibben, “The 
Gallina phase,” American Antiquity, IV; Ales Hrilicka, “‘Physical and physiological 
observations on the Navaho,” American Anthropologist, Il; Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., 
“Eighteenth century Navaho hogans from Canyon de Chelly National Monument,”’ 
American Antiquity, VIII; Betty H. and Harold A. Huscher, ““Athapaskan migrations 
via the Intermontane region,” American Antiquity, VIII; Dorothy Louise Keur, “Big 
Bead Mesa, an archaeological study of Navaho acculturation, 1745-1512,” Society for 


American Archaeology, Memoirs, No. 1, and “New light on Navaho origins,” New 
York Academy of Sciences, Transactions, Sec. 2, II; Roy L. Malcolm, “Archaeological 
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The Navaho evidently have mixed very considerably with 
their neighbors, and in physique are more closely related to 
the ancient and modern Pueblo peoples than to the Apache. 
In the historical period they have increased their numbers 
and modified their material culture by wholesale adoptions 
into the tribe of refugees from various pueblos. Their atti- 
tude toward these peoples as well as toward captives taken 
in warfare has had a significant part in their development. It 
helps to account not only for their growth in number but for 
their evolving a culture which was considerably advanced in 
comparison to the Apache and Ute. 

Despite the absence of the word ‘‘Navaho” in Spanish doc- 
uments of the 16th century, contact with the tribe probably 
was made during that time. Coronado, in relating his war 
with the Zufi, mentioned that the pueblos and the province 
were up in arms and that he saw many smoke signals rising 
at different places.2? The experiences of later Spanish forces 
in the region suggest that the Navaho were involved, for they 
frequently aided the Pueblo tribes against the Spaniards. In 
1582 it is also very likely that Antonio de Espejo encountered 
Navaho in the Querechos who came to the assistance of 
Acoma, The southern periphery of the Navaho country was 
in this vicinity and it seems probable, in light of Ofiate’s ex- 
periences two decades later, that the Navaho were the ones 
who aided the Acomans. 

At the time of the conquest of New Mexico, around 1600, 
it appears that the Navaho were the first of the wild tribes 
to cause trouble. The first site for a settlement was San Ga- 
briel del Yunque, which was located between the Chama and 
the Rio Grande, at the entrance to the Navaho country. In- 





remains, supposedly Navaho, from Chaco Canyon, New Mexico,” American Antiquity, 
V; Paul S. Martin, “Origin of the Navaho,” Field Museum News, VII, No. 9; H. P. 
Mera, “‘Ceramic clues to the prehistory of north central New Mexico,” Laboratory of 
Anthropological Technology Series, 1935, and “Some aspects of the Largo cultural 
phase, northern New Mexico,” American Antiquity, Ill; Edward Sapir, “Navaho 
linguistic evidence,” American Anthropologist, XXXVIII; and Julian H. Steward, 
“Native cultures of the Intermontane (Great Britain) area,”’ Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, C. 

2. George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, eds. Narratives of the Coronado expe- 
dition, 1540-1542. Coronado Cuarto-Centennial Publications, 1540-1940 (Albuquerque, 
1940). 
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dians called “Apache” immediately made life hazardous for 
the Spaniards and their Pueblo converts by raids and thefts 
of livestock. In 1608 Father Lazaro Ximenez wrote to the 
viceroy that the settlement was constantly harassed by the 
Apache, and that troops were lacking for defense.* The vice- 
roy ordered the governor to provide the necessary men and 
arms.‘ Spanish colonists, hard pressed by the chronic attacks, 
petitioned the viceroy to permit them to return to New Spain. 
In 1609, however, they were ordered to remain,® for New 
Mexico was the key outpost in the northern defenses. The 
destructiveness of the Indian raids soon forced them to 
abandon the settlement and move to a more secure location, 
where Santa Fe was founded. 

Although the Indians who committed the depredations 
mentioned above were called Apache, the fact that they were 
Navaho has been established by an account of this period 
written in 1679, before the archives had been destroyed dur- 
ing the uprising of the Pueblo Indians in the following year. 
In this document it was clearly stated that the abandonment 
of San Gabriel and the founding of Santa Fe were owing to 
the raids of the Navaho.® This statement is amply supported 
by many others throughout the 17th century, as will be 
pointed out. 

Navaho incursions increased during the remainder of the 
century. By 1622 the Jémez had been driven from their pueb- 


38. Mandamiento para que el governador de la nueva mexico conforme al nimero 
de gente y armas que obiere en aquel presidio procure que an de una squadra que 
acuda al remedio de los dafios que hacen los yndios apaches de guerra en los amigos y 
cavallada de Spafioles, 6 marco, 1608. MS. A.G.I., 58-3-16. Bancroft Library transcript. 

4. Hordenase al governador de la nueva-mexico que conforme al nimero de gente 
y armas que Ubiere en aquel Presidio Procure que hacen los yndios apaches de guerra 
en los amigos y Cavallada de Spafioles . . . March 6, 1608. Ibid. 

5. Auto of Velasco II and the Audiencia of Mexico. September 28, 1609. MS. Ibid. 

6. Noticias de lo acaecido en la Custodia de la Conversion de San Pablo de la 
Provincia de el Santo Evangelio de N.S. P. San Francisco en el] Nuevo Megico sacadas 
de los Papeles que se guardan en el] Archivo de Govierno de la Villa de Santa Fé, y em- 
piezan desde el afio de 1679. MS. Biblioteca Nacional, Mexico. Bancroft Library trans- 
cript. “Entre los dos Rios Norte y Chama, una milla azia el oeste del Pueblo de San 
Juan de los Caballeros, y poco mas de nueve leguas al Norte de la Villa de Santa Fé 
puso Real Ofiate, fundo la primer Convento uno y otro con el nombre de San Gabriel 
del Yunque, esta fue algunos afios la Capital de la Provincia después acaso por la es- 
trechez del sitio y por ser entonces frontera abierta de los Apaches Navajoes se de- 
spoblé, y traslado a donde hoy permanece con el nombre de Santa Fé de Granada.” 
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los and scattered throughout the province. In the same period 
Spanish encomenderos and missions were given permission 
to employ Pueblo converts as herdsmen and teamsters, con- 
trary to the usual prohibition against Indians riding horses. 
Not long after this there were many complaints that apos- 
tates from the pueblos were fleeing to join the heathen 
Apache. Undoubtedly it was through these refugees that the 
Navaho and other tribes learned to use horses otherwise than 
for food. 

One of the most valuable accounts of early New Mexico 
was that of Father Alonso de Benavides, who resided in the 
province from 1622 to 1629. His report included descriptions 
of the various Apache tribes and of the Navaho, and although 
it is obvious that his estimates of their numbers were enor- 
mously exaggerated, his appraisals of the tribes are ex- 
tremely useful. He pointed out that the Navaho, unlike the 
Apache, cultivated crops, and the name “Navajé” signified 
great planted fields. His statement “This province is the most 
warlike of all the Apache nation and where the Spaniards 
have well shown their valor’? is instructive. He stated fur- 
ther: “and this is the province which has given the most pain 
and care to New Mexico, as well from their being so warlike 
and valiant, as from there being in it more than 200,000 
souls, by the times that the Spaniards have seen them going 
to fight.’’® 

Several attempts were made by the missionaries to con- 
vert the Navaho to Christianity in the time of Benavides, but 
the results of their efforts were not enduring. Benavides suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a temporary peace between the Na- 
vaho and the pueblo of Santa Clara by sending a delegation 
of Pueblo Indians into the Navaho country. This peace did 
not survive for long probably because the Spanish officials 
of New Mexico forced Pueblo Indians to assist them in slave 


7. The memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides, 1680. Translated by Mrs. E. E. Ayer 
(Chicago, 1916), 44. See also Alonso de Benavides’ memorial on New Mezico in 1626. 
In Bulletin of New York Public Library, Ill, and F. W. Hodge, G. P. Hammond, and 
Agapito Rey, eds. Fray Alonso de Benavides’ revised memorial of 1634. Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial Publications, 1540-1940 (Albuquerque, 1945). 

8. Ibid., 45. 
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raids against the Navaho. Slave raiding, indeed, was one of 
the principal reasons for continued Navaho hostility through- 
out the 17th century. The participation of Pueblo Indians in 
these campaigns greatly increased the animosity of the 
Navaho. 

From about 1640 conspiracies between the Navaho and 
Pueblo tribes for the overthrow of the Spaniards became fre- 
quent, and on some occasions Pueblo herders surrendered en- 
tire horseherds to their allies.? Raids and reprisals increased 
in intensity. Hundreds of Navaho were sold into slavery in 
the mining regions of Chihuahua, and thousands of sheep, 
cattle, and horses were taken from Spanish herds. Navaho 
hostility made the journey to the distant Zuni and Hopi pueb- 
los a perilous one, and was an important factor in the failure 
of the Spaniards to bring those tribes under complete 
domination. 

In the 1660’s Navaho depredations still were primarily 
responsible for the difficulties of the Spaniards in New Mex- 
ico. Peace was made between the Spaniards and some of the 
Apache, and an agreement was reached as to which of the 
pueblos could be visited for purposes of trade. With regard 
to the Navaho and certain Apache, however, the pact did not 
apply, saying: “nor should the enemy of the same nation in 
the jurisdiction of Casa Fuerte and Navaj6 come, because 
it is from there that the whole kingdom receives hurt... .”?° 

Added to the damages of Navaho and Apache raids in the 
1660’s was a drouth of three year’s duration which greatly 
reduced the number of Pueblo Indians and caused wide- 
spread suffering among the Spaniards. The Navaho took ad- 
vantage of the weakened condition of the province and by 
1672 had driven off many horses and all of the sheep except a 
few small flocks which had been guarded with great vigi- 
lance.'! The loss of horses was especially injurious, for most 


9. Charles W. Hackett and Charmion Shelby, eds. Revolt of the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico and Otermin’s attempted reconquest, 1680-1682. Coronado Cuarto-Cen- 
tennial Publications, 1540-1940 (2 vols., Albuquerque, 1942), II, 299. 

10. Charles Wilson Hackett, ed. Historical documents relating to New Mezico, 
Nueva Vizcaya, and approaches thereto (8 vols., Washington, D. C., 1923-37), III, 143. 

11. Ibid., 302. 
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of the troops in New Mexico were left without mounts. The 
damaging raids of this period undermined Spanish defenses 
and prepared the way for their expulsion from the province. 

In 1677 Father Francisco de Ayeta, one of the Spaniards 
who most clearly foresaw the impending ruin of the province 
if the Navaho and Apache raids were unchecked, brought to 
New Mexico a wagon train of supplies for the Franciscan 
missions and a herd of one thousand horses for the troops.” 
In 1679 he was again in Mexico City petitioning for more 
men and horses for the relief of the beleaguered province. A 
year later, as he was approaching the Rio Grande with an- 
other wagon train of supplies, he met the Spaniards fleeing 
from Santa Fe, and learned that the Navaho and Apache 
had joined the Pueblo Indians in a concerted uprising. 

While the Pueblo Revolt was in progress and during the 
absence of the Spaniards from New Mexico, the Navaho 
seem to have waged successful war against the Havasupai, 
whose lands lay to the west. According to the report of Fray 
Alonso Posadas in 1686, the Cosninas (Havasupai) had been 
subdued by the Navaho.'* This war between the Navaho and 
Havasupai, which is supported by legends of the latter, is of 
significance in determining the western limits of Navaho- 
land, for few Spaniards had an opportunity to visit it. Some 
writers have suggested that the Navaho did not occupy mod- 
ern Arizona before the 18th century ; the informe of Posadas 
indicates their presence in the region during an earlier era. 
It was not until 1692 that the Spaniards made a successful 
re-entry into New Mexico. For the remainder of the century 
they were engaged in combatting conspiracies and revolts 
of the Navaho and Jémez, and occasionally other Pueblo 
tribes. 

Despite the intermittent conflict between the Navaho and 
Spaniards, members of the tribe came annually to a fair held 
for them in the province. They exchanged deerskins and 
woolen cloth for Spanish livestock, and “ransomed” their 

12. Letter of Fray Francisco de Ayeta. MS. In New Mexico Documents (8 vols., 


in Bancroft Library), I, 299. 
18. Informe of Fray Alonso Posadas. Ibid., 221. 
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prisoners taken in warfare. Thus they became suppliers of 
Indian slaves to New Mexico, a fact which seems to have re- 
lieved them of slave raids by the Spaniards. It was stated 
at this time that the Navaho made annual raids against the 
Pawnee and Jumano (Wichita?) of the Arkansas river re- 
gion for the purpose of acquiring captives to be traded in 
New Mexico.'* According to Father Juan Amando Niel, four 
or five thousand Navaho came each year to the fair, and on 
occasion large numbers of them aided the governor of New 
Mexico in wars against rebellious pueblos. 

In 1706 Governor Francisco Cuervo y Valdéz wrote a de- 
tailed account of the Navaho which is suggestive regarding 
their progress and change during the 17th century. The 
frontier of their lands lay, he wrote, along El Pejiasco de las 
Huellas, the San Antonio, Jara, and Culebra rivers, the old 
pueblo of Chama, Embudo de la Piedra, Buenaventura de 
Cochiti, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Cia, the jurisdictions of the 
Valle de la Cafiada, Chimayo, Picuries, Taos, the post of San 
Francisco del Bernalillo, the new villa of Albuquerque, San 
Diego y San Juan de los Jémez, Rio Puerco, Cebolleta, San 
Jose de la Laguna, El] Pejiol de San Estevan de Acoma, the 


places of Santa Ana, El] Nacimiento, and El Morro, and the 
extended provinces of Zuni and Hopi. His description of the 
Navaho merits inclusion. 


In all this distance there live innumerable Indians of the same 
[Navajo] nation, though without the knowledge which those living 
nearer receive from us, dwelling as they do, in the territory extending 
from those frontiers to the banks and valleys of the said large river 
[Colorado], maintaining themselves from their fields. They cultivate 
the soil with great industry, sowing corn, beans, squash, and other 
seeds, such as those of chile, which they use having found them in the 
towns of our Christian Indians of this kingdom. Yet this is nothing new 
among these Apaches, for whenever they are sedentary théy do the 
same things. They make their clothes of wool and cotton, sowing the 
latter and obtaining the former from the flocks which they raise. 
Although these things are true, the adversary of mankind .. . has 
perturbed the spirits of these Navajo Apaches on many occasions, as 
~~ 44. Apuntamientos que a las memorias del Padre Fray Gerénimo de Zérate hizo 
el Padre Juan Amando Niel de la Compafifa de Jesus. In Documentos para la historia 


de Mexico (4 series, 19 vols., Mexico, 1853-57) 8d series, pt. 2, 108. 
15. Ibid. 
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has been seen in the continuous wars which they waged from the con- 
quest of this kingdom up to the time of the general revolt of the fatal 
year 1680. These wars they have continued from the year 1693 until 
last year, 1705, when they were halted by the war which I waged 
vigorously against them because of their great crimes, their audacity, 
and their reckless depredations upon the frontiers and pueblos of this 
kingdom. . . . Their good faith is attested by the confidence with which 
they continue to barter and trade on our said frontiers and in our 
pueblos.16 


In the 18th century relations between the Navaho and 
Spaniards changed remarkably. Although the Navaho were 
hostile during the early years of the century, and although 
many punitive expeditions were sent into their lands, by 
1720 raids and reprisals had ceased and the Navaho no 
longer were numbered among the enemies of the province. 
This favorable situation was not caused by Spanish success 
in winning the friendship of the tribe, but for other and more 
impelling reasons. After 1700 the hostility of the Ute toward 
the Navaho had become particularly intense, and Ute incur- 
sions cost the Navaho large numbers of their livestock. In 
the same period, furthermore, a new and much more dreaded 
foe appeared—the Comanche. Comanche raids were carried 
deep into Navaho territory with impunity, for the tribe was 
formidable and enterprising in war. Between the invasions 
of the Ute and Comanche the Navaho, who were now people 
of considerable property, found themselves in much the same 
situation as the Spaniards. The herds and flocks which they 
owned made attacks upon them profitable for their enemies, 
and they were forced to assume the defensive. They soon 
realized that friendship with the Spaniards was necessary, 
and peaceful overtures were made. 

Because of the peace with the Navaho, Spanish mission- 
aries revived hope of converting the tribe to Christianity. In 
1744 two Franciscan priests, Fray Carlos Delgado and Fray 
José Yrigoyen, entered the Navaho country from Isleta. The 
friendly reception which was given them and the willingness 
of the Navaho to listen to their exhortations pleased the pa- 
dres immensely, and aroused even greater expectations. They 
~~ 46. Hackett, op. cit., III, 881, 382. 
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hastened back to New Mexico and dispatched enthusiastic 
and optimistic reports to the superiors of their order. 

As evidence of their sincerity the Navaho sent a delega- 
tion to Santa Fe, where it was addressed in a cordial manner 
by the governor.'* Delgado and his equally zealous com- 
panion declared that on their brief visit they had converted 
5,000 Navaho.'* They must have made only a generous esti- 
mate, however, for it is doubtful that there were more than 
4,000 in the tribe at the time. When word of the “marvelous 
conversion” of the Navaho reached the ear of the king, he 
commanded the viceroy to continue the campaign. The vice- 
roy forwarded similar instructions to the governor of New 
Mexico, Joachin Codallos y Rabal, who assembled a dozen 
men known to be familiar with the Navaho country, and re- 
corded their testimony. They were in general agreement that 
the Navaho were people worthy of becoming subjects of the 
king, and that they raised many sheep and horses. They de- 
scribed the customary dwellings, the excellent woolen and 
cotton cloth, and the baskets which the Navaho made. They 
placed the number of Navaho at between three and four 
thousand, large and small. In 1743 a Navaho had told the 
Spaniards of a silver deposit in his country and had offered 
to lead them to it. Governor Codallos accompanied the party 
which went in search, but no mine was found. The Navaho 
had received their visitors in a friendly fashion, and had 
furnished guides. Owing to his knowledge of the Navaho, the 
governor considered their conversion especially desirable.’® 

Four missions were authorized for the Navaho country 
and a garrison of thirty soldiers for their protection. The 
shortage of troops prevented the plan from being carried 
out completely, but in 1749 missions were established at Ce- 
bolleta and Encinal.?®? Many Navaho were persuaded to move 


17. Carta del Reverendo Padre Fray Carlos Delgado, June 18, 1744. MS. In New 
Mexico Documents, loc. cit., II, 692-701. 

18. Carta del Padre Fray José Yrigoyen, June 21, 1744. Ibid., 701-704. Translated 
in Hackett, op. cit., III, 413, 414. 

19. Letter of Governor Joachin Codallos y Rabal. MS. New Mexico Archives. 

20. Joachin Codallos y Rabal. Afio de 1745. Testimonio 4 la letra de los Autos 
que originales ... Sobre La Reduccién de los Indios gentiles de la Provincia de Navajé 
..- MS. Bancroft Library. Translated in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, C, 395- 
417. 
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their families to these two locations. Their willingness to 
make the change was the result of Ute and Comanche forays 
rather than desire to accept Christianity or village life, al- 
though this fact seems to have escaped the ardent mission- 
aries. By 1750 there was evidence that the Navaho were not 
satisfied with only the spiritual rewards of Christianity, and 
when those of Encinal were refused permission to move to 
Cubero they abandoned the project.” Those of Cebolleta also 
decided suddenly to retire. 

The unexpected withdrawal of the Navaho came as a rude 
blow to missionaries as well as certain officials of New Mex- 
ico. Upon investigation they learned that the principal cause 
of complaint was the failure of the missionaries to fulfill 
their promises to provide livestock, seeds, and tools to the 
supposed converts. The fact that the Navaho had an oppor- 
tunity to observe closely the condition of the Pueblo Indians 
under Spanish control also had caused them to weigh more 
carefully the tangible benefits of their new life, and made 
them yearn for their old freedom. They did not immediately 
renew hostilities against New Mexico, however, and Spanish 
officials remained confident that Ute and Comanche atten- 
tions would force them to return. 

In resisting the Ute the Navaho occasionally employed 
shrewd and resourceful methods, especially when flight to a 
precipitous mesa did not suffice for their safety. One group 
which was about to be destroyed by a war-party of Ute 
hastily made a crude wooden cross and held above it an al- 
manac given them by the priests. They hailed their adver- 
saries and informed them that the Spaniards had sent the 
letter and cross and commanded them to be friends. The ruse 
worked, and the governor of New Mexico, upon learning of 
it from the Ute, did not disclose the Navaho’s secret in order 
to make the tribe indebted to him.”? 

One of the most serious probleras of New Mexico officials 


21. Communication regarding the missions of Cebolleta and Encinal, and the oc- 
currences in the year 1750. In New Mexico Documents, loc. cit., II, 1090-95. Translated 
in Hackett, op. cit., ITI, 424, 425. 

22. Alfred Barnaby Thomas. The Plains Indians and New Mezico, 1751-1778. Coro- 
nado Cuarto-Centennial Publications, 1540-1940 (Albuquerque, 1940), 117, 118. 
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in the 18th century was conducting the annual fairs for the 
Navaho, Ute, and Comanche without allowing hostilities to 
break out among them. Jealousy among these powerful tribes 
was strong, and the governors were in the delicate position 
of having to favor the more dangerous Comanche without 
actually appearing to do so. Another no less important and 
difficult task was preventing these tribes from becoming 
friendly enough with one another to permit them to forget 
mutual grievances and make common cause against the 
province. 

The continued peaceful relations with the Navaho per- 
mitted the Spaniards to penetrate into lands formerly un- 
safe. In the 1760’s a number of them settled on lands beyond 
the customary frontier. The Navaho were still hard pressed 
by the Ute and Comanche, and Spanish friendship and pro- 
tection were valuable to them. The friendship of the Navaho 
was jeopardized, however, by the growing bonds between 
the Spaniards on the one hand and the Comanche and Ute 
on the other. In the 1770’s the Navaho resentfully resumed 
their raids on New Mexico after a half century of peaceful 
relations. A few families, nevertheless, remained at Encinal 
and Cebolleta.?% 

The renewal of Navaho attacks combined with the uneasy 
peace of the Ute and Comanche threw New Mexico once more 
into a condition similar to that which had prevailed a cen- 
tury earlier. Chronic raiding again depleted the supply of 
livestock, so that once more it was necessary to send horse- 
herds to New Mexico for the defense of the province.** 

Attacks on the Navaho by Spaniards and Ute led some 
members of the tribe to seek peace in New Mexico. Since 
there was no tribal authority which all members of the tribe 
obeyed, however, peace was an individual matter. Some Na- 
vaho remained friendly and continued trading with the Span- 
iards even when others were carrying on raids. Navaho as- 


28. [Order of] Don Pedro Fermin de Mendinueta del Orden de Santiago . . . Go- 
vernador y Capitan General de este Reino del Nuebo Mexico. 25 de Abril, 1771. MS. 
Bancroft Library. 

24. Al Comandante Inspector de Presidios, 1 de Noviembre, 1775. MS. Provincias 
Internas, tomo 65. Bancroft Library transcript. 
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saults on the Hopi in this period virtually forced that tribe 
to accept Spanish protection, after resisting Spanish over- 
tures for nearly a century.” 

In 1777 the Navaho further complicated the problems of 
Spanish colonial officials by joining the Gilefio Apache (Chi- 
ricahua) in their forays. This action, which was instigated 
by certain belligerent Navaho, was not popular with the 
whole tribe. A basic part of Spanish Indian policy in the 
northern provinces now was to separate the Navaho and Gi- 
lefios, and to induce the former to wage war against the lat- 
ter. In this period the Spaniards resolved to carry on unceas- 
ing warfare against the Apache until they were completely 
destroyed, since they harassed towns along the entire north- 
ern frontier.2* Apache-Navaho attacks were directed, in the 
1780’s, against the settlements south and west of New Mex- 
ico, Tucson, Janos, and Arispe especially being the targets 
of their raids. Observers declared that as many as five hun- 
dred Navaho participated in some of these forays.?7 The 
number probably was greatly exaggerated, as it would have 
involved half of the men capable of bearing arms. 

One of the Navaho chiefs identified as participating in 
the raid on Janos in 1783 was Antonio El] Pinto. Thereafter 
Antonio was regarded with suspicion by the Spanish officials 
of New Mexico and Chihuahua. Even after 1784, when Gov- 
ernor Juan Bautista de Anza persuaded the Navaho to aban- 
don their alliance with the Gilefios, Antonio was thought to 
be resentful and unfriendly. Anza, one of the most astute In- 
dian agents in the Southwest at any time, succeeded in win- 
ning the friendship of the Comanche as well as the Navaho, 
and during his regime New Mexico was more fortunate in 
her relations with the warlike tribes than at any other time. 


25. Alfred Barnaby Thomas. Forgotten frontiers (Norman, Okla., 1932), 237. 

26. Bernardo de Galvez. Instruccién formada en virtud de real érden de su Ma- 
gestad, que se dirige al Sefior Comandante General] de Provincias Internas Don Jacobo 
Ugarte y Loyola para gobierno y puntual observandia de este superior gefe y de sus 
inmediatos subalternos. 1786. 

27. Nuevo-Mexico. Afios de 1787, y 88. Copia de Oficio del gobernador del Nuevo- 
Mexico sobre la prision del Capitan Navajé llamado Antonio, Alias el Pinto... Oficio 
Nimero 13, Santa Fé de Nuevo-Mexico, 10 de Noviembre de 1787. Fernando de la 
Concha. MS. Provincias Internas, tomo 65. Bancroft Library transcript. 
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By the exercise of tact, patience, and embargoing trade with 
the Navaho, Anza finally obtained their assistance against 
the Gilefios. Another of his accomplishments of no less signi- 
ficance was persuading the Navaho to accept the authority 
of a head chief.?* An interpreter was placed among them, 
partially as a spy, and in part to absolve them of unfounded 
suspicions. With the head chief the interpreter visited all of 
the Navaho rancherias in 1786, and reported that the tribe 
consisted of about 700 families of four to five persons each, 
and that it was divided into five divisions: San Mateo, Cebo 
lleta, Cafion, Chusca, and Chelly. There were 1,000 men capa- 
ble of bearing arms in the tribe. They possessed upwards of 
1,000 horses, a smaller number of sheep, and a few cows. 
These animals were cared for with considerable attention for 
their increase.*® Very probably their herds and flocks had 
been depleted by the Comanche and Ute raids, and it is also 
likely that not all of the sheep were seen. 

The reliance of the Navaho upon trade with New Mexico 
had been emphasized when it was cut off by Anza’s order. 
Many Navaho protested that the lack of supplies caused 
suffering among them, and pleaded that it be restored. As 
soon as they had given evidence of their sincerity in severing 
the alliance with the Gilefios, Anza re-opened the traffic. 

Antonio El Pinto, who has been mentioned previously, 
visited Anza in Santa Fe in 1785, confessed his past wrong- 
doings, and promised to remain faithful in the future. His 
allegiance still was questioned, and on a number of occasions 
the interpreter was sent to check on him with regard to his 
possible participation in recent raids. No evidence against 
him was discovered; nevertheless he was not considered 
trustworthy. In October, 1787, Antonio and some of his 
kinsmen went to Isleta to trade. He was seized by the alcalde 
and taken to Santa Fe, where he was held pending orders 
from the Commanding General of the Provincias Internas. 
The head chief of the Navaho, as well as many others of the 


28. Thomas, Forgotten frontiers, 345. 

29. Extracto de ocurrencias sobre la division introducida entre Navajos y Gilefios. 
1786. MS. Provincias Internas, tomo 65. Bancroft Library transcript. Translated in 
Thomas, Ibid., 345-351. 
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tribe, hastened to Santa Fe to plead with the governor, 
Fernando de la Concha, for his release. In July of 1788 
Antonio was freed, for Concha had become convinced of his 
innocence and of his value as a friend to the Spanish cause. 
An escort of an officer, Vicente Troncoso, and four soldiers 
was provided the chief on his return trip to the Navaho 
country. 

Troncoso’s visit to Antonio’s rancheria was one of the 
high points of the friendly relations between the Navaho and 
Spaniards. Troncoso declared that the Navaho men wore 
clothing similar to that of the Spaniards. He described their 
woolen mantas and commented on their baskets, which he 
asserted were the most esteemed not only in the northern 
provinces but in Mexico as well. He proposed to the Navaho 
that they concentrate upon the weaving of serapes for trade, 
and recommended that they purchase in New Mexico wool 
dyed in good colors to be used in their weaving.*® Whether 
the Navaho accepted this advice or not is difficult to ascer- 
tain. They did weave serapes for trade, and there is evidence 
of their acquiring dyes and even yarns from the Spaniards. 
The bayeta yarn which the Navaho made was composed of 
ravelings from English red flannel or baize. 

The peace established with the Navaho at this time 
endured for two decades more. Toward the end of the cen- 
tury sporadic raiding was resumed, for the Navaho had 
become strong enough to protect themselves against their 
enemies. In 1796 some of them broke the peace by renewing 
their former alliance with the Gilefios. The governor of New 
Mexico sent expeditions against them, and by 1800 he was 
able to report that they had been pacified once more.*! 
Friendly relations were not re-established, however, for the 
Navaho continued to join the Gilefios, and the Pueblos of 
Jémez and Laguna again were subjected to their attacks. 
In 1804 some Navaho requested permission to settle at 
Cebolleta, but the settlement had been strengthened against 

30. Nuevo-Mexico. Afio de 1788. Namero 5. Vizente Troncoso to Fernando de la 


Concha. MS. Provincias Internas, tomo 65. Bancroft Library transcript. 
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them, and the petition was refused. The Navaho resentfully 
increased their raids, and it was again necessary for Spanish 
expeditions to seek retribution in the Navaho country by the 
devastation of cornfields and the removal of sheep and 
horses. The Navaho replied by an attack upon Cebolleta. 

Among the several campaigns against the Navaho in 1804 
only the last one, conducted by Lieutenant Narbona late in 
December, achieved success. Narbona, despite the inclemency 
of the weather, marched deep into Navaho country and 
attacked the stronghold of Cafion de Chelly, where the 
Navaho considered themselves secure. An overwhelming 
victory was won by the Spaniards. Ninety men and twenty- 
five women fell before their gunfire, and thirty-six captives 
were taken. Thirty horses and nearly one thousand sheep also 
were seized by the victors. 

The extraordinary triumph of Narbona enabled Gov- 
ernor Chacén to dictate severe terms in the peace treaty 
with the Navaho in March of 1805. The tribe gave up its 
claims to Cebolleta and to livestock in the possession of the 
Spaniards, and agreed not to graze its herds east of the 
canyon of Juan Tafoya, the Rio del Oso, and San Mateo. 
When they came to Santa Fe in the future they were to 
expect no gifts, and further robberies on their part were to 
be punished severely. Equally bitter for the Navaho to accept 
was the demand that they return 4,000 sheep, 150 cattle, 
and sixty horses which had been stolen recently.*? 

For the remainder of 1805 the Navaho, still suffering 
from their defeat, preserved the peace. Toward the end of 
the year, however, the alcalde of Laguna recommended that 
Cebolleta be abandoned because of Navaho encroachments 
on the horse pastures of the settlement.** Other indications 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the Navaho were observed, 
although they were careful to avoid the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 

After the insurrection under Hidalgo began in Mexico, 
Spanish defenses against the Indians suffered from neglect 


82. Fernando Chacén, March 27, 1805. MS. New Mexico Archives. 
83. Aragoén, alcalde mayor of Laguna, December 6, 1805. MS. New Mexico Archives. 
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by the government. The Navaho took advantage of Spanish 
preoccupation elsewhere, and began stealing livestock. In 
1815 they attacked Zufii but were persuaded to abandon the 
warpath. Severe raids by the Comanche were blamed on the 
Spaniards, and Navaho attacks occurred with greater fre- 
quency, although not all members of the tribe were un- 
friendly. Many of them, in order not to have their trade 
interrupted, presented themselves before the alcaldes of 
various pueblos to demonstrate their loyalty In 1818 raids 
by the Navaho caused the removal of herds from the frontier 
of their country. Similar conditions prevailed for the few 
remaining years of Spanish rule in New Mexico. In August 
of 1821 Agustin Iturbide declared Mexico independent of 
Spain, and New Mexico became a remote and relatively 
unimportant province of the chaotic Empire and later Re- 
public of Mexico. 

By the end of the period of Spanish rule in New Mexico 
the Navaho had evolved the material culture which they have 
preserved fairly intact into the present century. An examina- 
tion of Spanish documents of the 17th and 18th centuries 
has revealed that many current ideas concerning the Na- 
vaho are erroneous. The belief that the tribe was small and 
insignificant in the early 17th century must be completely 
revised. Actually, as was stated on many occasions by Span- 
ish officials of that epoch, the Navaho were the most trouble- 
some of the New Mexican tribes. Spanish accounts also make 
patent the fact that by 1700 the Navaho were weaving cotton 
and wool, both of which they produced themselves. The fact 
that the Navaho were not known to raise cotton in later eras 
has led to the opinion that they did not grow it at any time. 
Similarly, their lack of basketry in more recent periods has 
caused a conviction that basketry was not one of the accom- 
plishments in the years since the conquest of New Mexico. 
Not only were their baskets mentioned in numerous accounts 
but in the late 18th century they were declared to be well 
known even in Mexico. In the 17th century the Navaho not 
only acquired herds and flocks but increased their number 
considerably by accepting into the tribe refugees from the 
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pueblos. During the following century they completed the 
adoption of Spanish and Pueblo culture traits and the devel- 
opment of their characteristic way of life. A statement by 
Governor Fernando de Chacén concerning the Navaho in 
1795 is a particularly appropriate conclusion: 


These Gentiles are not in a state of coveting herds [of sheep], as 
their own are innumerable. They have increased their horse herds 
considerably; they sow much on good fields; they work their wool with 
more delicacy and taste than the Spaniards. Men as well as women 
go decently clothed; and their Captains are rarely seen without silver 
jewelry; they are more adept in speaking Castilian than any other 
Gentile nation; so that they really seem “town” Indians much more 
than those who have been reduced.34 


84. Lansing Bartlett Bloom. “Early weaving in New Mexico.”” New Mexico His- 
TORICAL Review, II, 233. 





A CORONADO EPISODE 
By J. WESLEY HUuFF * 


(Copyrighted, 1949, by J. Wesley Huff and the Gallup Independent) 


N accident of time in June 1540 resulted in bloodshed, 

murder, the martyrdom of Franciscan priests and an 

animosity on the part of the Zufii Indians for people of Span- 
ish ancestry which has lasted more than 400 years. 

The chronicles of Coronado’s expedition into the South- 
west in 1540-42 in search of the Seven Cities of Cibola re- 
port incidents which the Spaniards attributed to the treach- 
ery of the Indians. The battle with Coronado at Hawikuh 
was a completely unfamiliar procedure for the Zufis. In- 
dians of the Southwest were accustomed to make raids and 
counter raids. But they did not fight in battle array and they 
did not stand siege. 

The battle was not treachery. It was only the Indians’ 
way of handling a strange and difficult situation which hap- 
pened by a queer twist of fate, and never would happen again 
if the history of the period were to be re-lived. Vasquez de 
Coronado and his army leaders were unaware of the accident 
of time which made the Spanish people the traditional ene- 
mies of the Zufi people. 

Captain Juan Jaramillo, who accompanied Coronado, 
wrote a detailed account of the entire expedition telling of 
other Indian tribes with which the expedition came in con- 
tact. He unknowingly called for an explanation when he 
wrote: “All of these Indians, except the first in the first vil- 
lage of Cibola, received us well.” 

One explanation of the conflict with the Spanish is hinted 
in a story handed down by the people that the first soldiers 
to come from Mexico used the carved wooden figures in the 
Zuni altars for firewood. The detailed story, however, has 
come to light only now through historical research involving 


* Mr. Huff was Editor of The Gallup Independent (see Notes and Documents in 
this issue of the Review). This article on Coronado is reprinted from The Gallup 
Independent with the permission of Mr. Huff granted by letter under date of July 
12, 1949. Ed. 
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the correlation of dates of the Julian calendar which was in 
use in 1540 with the primitive ritual calendar of the Zujfis. 

The first contact made by Coronado and his men with the 
people of Zufi was at the sacred lake near the confluence of 
the Little Colorado and Zufi rivers a few miles northwest of 
St. Johns, Ariz. The Indians he met were members of a cere- 
monial party which had come to the lake on a quadrennial 
pilgrimage as part of the summer solstice ceremonies. 

The Indians promised Coronado the food his men needed 
on the next day, and then ran away. That night there was a 
skirmish between a smail party of Indians and an advance 
mounted patrol headed by Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas. 
The Indians were the pilgrims and the place their’ sacred 
camping ground within a day’s journey from the village of 
Zuni. The location is a hogback through which the Zufi river 
flows a few miles south of Witch Wells, Ariz. It was here, 
probably, that the Zufiis saw their Katchina altar figures 
burning in the campfires of the soldiers. 

The decorum of the summer solstice pilgrimage at that 
point was thoroughly disrupted by the Spaniards. But the 
Zufiis were determined to carry it out in close traditional 
form even though it meant a fight. 

Don Garcia reported the skirmish with the Indians that 
night to Coronado at the base camp, and the next day the 
troops moved toward Hawikuh, the first of the Zuii villages. 
Here they found the Indians drawn up in hostile formation, 
and despite conciliatory advances from Coronado they chose 
to fight. It was a delaying action to permit the pilgrims to 
escort the Kor-kok-shi gods into the village of Zufii some 15 
miles to the northeast at sundown in traditional pattern, that 
they might dance for rain and bountiful crops uninterrupted 
in the plazas. The battle of Hawikuh was a successful delay- 
ing action. Coronado was wounded in the affray, and after 
the capture of the town his starving men remained there for 
several days to regain their strength on captured food 
supplies. 

Coronado reported that three days after the capture of 
the town some of the people living there brought him gifts 
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and petitioned for peace, then suddenly packed off their be- 
longings to the hills. It was not until Coronado recovered 
from the arrow wound in his foot some ten days later that 
he went on to the village of Zufii where he found only a few 
old people. The rest had taken refuge on Corn Mountain, as 
became their custom during the many ensuing years of Span- 
ish and Mexican occupation when things grew hot for them 
in their villages. 

The rain making ceremonies of the summer solstice were 
carried out by the Zufiis that year under strange and trying 
circumstances. Some of the people died at Hawikuh that the 
gods might dance. What the reaction of the pilgrims was 
when they first saw the strange white people on their awe- 
some horses will never be known. But when the strangers 
violated their shrines, the newcomers, whoever they might 
be, became unwelcome. Even today all people of Spanish an- 
cestry, even those individuals whom the Zufiis consider to be 
their friends, are persona-non-grata at their ceremonials. 
They respect the feelings of the Zufiis by staying away. Some 
people trace the present-day resistance of the Zufiis to the 
ways of the white man and to their new right to vote to the 
accident of time which permitted Coronado to. blunder into 
the most important ceremony on the Zufii summer ritual 
calendar. 

The key to the correlation of time which makes possible 
this analysis of the situation 409 years after it occurred lies 
in the date of the fixed feast of St. John the Baptist and the 
date of the summer solstice in 1540, both on the Julian 
calendar. 

The Julian calendar was established about 45 B. C., but 
got out of synchronization with the seasons (equinoxes and 
solstices) because 36514 days was used as a basis of reckon- 
ing instead of the true period of the earth’s tropical year 
which is 11 minutes 14 seconds shorter. This amounts to an 
error of a little more than three days in 400 years (one day 
in 128 years). 

At the time of the council of Nice in 325 A. D., the Julian 
calendar was correct so that the equinox fell on March 21. 
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But by 1582 when Pope Gregory established the present 
Gregorian calendar, it had fallen back ten days. The Lowell 
Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz., reports in the year 1540 the 
time of summer solstice was about 9.49 days earlier. Drop- 
ping the fraction, since it is less than half a day, the date of 
the summer solstice in 1540 was June 12, instead of June 21. 
This provides the information for the dates of the summer 
solstice ceremonies of the Zufis in 1540. 

When Pope Gregory in 1582 abolished the Julian calen- 
dar and substituted the New Style Gregorian calendar he 
directed the day following the feast of St. Francis, that is 
to say October 5, 1582, be reckoned as the 15th of the month. 
The next year the feast of St. Francis was celebrated October 
14 as today. Applying the same procedure to St. John’s day, 
observed under the Julian calendar on June 14, the date was 
advanced to the present June 24 date. The Julian calendar 
date for St. John’s day is important in the history of the 
Coronado expedition, for it is from that date that the prog- 
ress of the Spanish soldiers toward Hawikuh and Zufi can 
be dated accurately. 

The summer solstice had been observed two days earlier 
and the Zufiis had started preparations for the traditional 
ceremonies when Coronado’s men reached a river they called 
the San Juan, because they reached it on the feast day of St. 
John the Baptist, June 14. The progress of the expedition is 
reported in detail in the account given by Capt. Juan Jara- 
millo: 

Leaving here we went to another river, through a somewhat rough 
country, more toward the north, to a river which we called the Rafts 
[de las Balsas] because we had to cross on these as it was rising. It 
seems we spent two days between one river and the other [June 16] 
and I say this because it is so long since we were there that I may be 
wrong in some days, though not in the rest. From here we went to 
another river which we called the Slough [de la Barranca]. It was two 
short days from one to the other, and the direction almost northeast 
[June 18]. From here we went to another river which we called the 
Cold River [el rio Frio] on account of its water being so, in one day’s 
journey [June 19], and from here we went by a pine mountain, where 


we found almost on top of it, a cool spring and streamlet, which was 
another day’s march [June 20]. 
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From here we went to another river, which we called the Red River! 
[Bermejo], two day’s journey in the same direction, but less toward 
the northeast [June 22]. 

Here we saw an Indian or two, who afterward appeared to belong to 
the first settlement of Cibola [Hawikuh]. From here we came in two 
days journey [June 24] to the said village, the first of Cibola. 


Pedro de Castafieda of Najera, writing some 20 years 
after the expedition of 1540-42, presents this information: 


From here they went on through the wilderness, and in 15 days 
came to a river about eight leagues? from Cibola which they called 
the Red River because its waters were muddy and reddish.... The 
first Indians from that country were seen here—two of them who ran 
away giving the news [June 22]. During the night following the next 
day [June 23-24] about two leagues [5.26 miles] from the village 
[Hawikuh], some Indians in a safe place yelled so that, although the 
men were ready for anything, some were so excited they put their 
saddles on hind side before; but these were the new fellows. When the 
veterans had mounted and ridden around the camp the Indians fied. 
None of them could be caught because they knew the country. 

The next day [June 24] they entered the settled country in good 
order, and when they saw the first village, which was Cibola, such were 
the curses that some hurled at Friar Marcos that I pray God may pro- 
tect him from them. 


These two accounts establish fairly accurately that Coro- 
nado met the first Zufi Indians at the juncture of the Little 
Colorado and the Zui rivers close to the location of their 
sacred lake, and later that night a skirmish occurred at the 
camping place traditionally used by the Zufi pilgrims on 
their return to the village. 

The year 1948 was a pilgrimage year for the Zufis to the 
sacred lake, Kothuluwala-wa, northwest of St. Johns, Ariz. 
Zuni tradition calls for the pilgrimage every “fourth year.” 
However, observations in recent times indicate the Zufis 
count the ceremonial seasons—winter and summer—each as 
a “year” so that actually the pilgrimages have been taking 
place with regularity every second calendar year. This is 


1. Bandelier identifies this as the Little Colorado river. At that time of year the 
Zufii river runs almost dry, while even today there is a substantial stream in the 
Little Colorado. 

2. An old Spanish league was 2.63 miles, eight leagues being equal to 21.04 
miles. 
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true with other “four year” ceremonials. The summer soi- 
stice in 1948 occurred on June 21, and the pilgrims returned 
to the village with the Kor-kok-shi gods shortly before sun- 
down on July 3, the 12th day in elapsed time after the solstice. 
The Zuni observation of the solstice is made at sunset on the 
day it occurs, so when the pilgrims enter the village with the 
gods it is the 12th sunset after the date of the solstice. 

In the year 1540 the summer solstice occurred on June 12 
the Lowell Observatory reports. With the Zujis starting to 
count at sunset on June 12 for the summer solstice ceremo- 
nies, the pilgrims with the Kor-kok-shi gods would arrive 
back in the village at sundown June 24. That is the date of 
the battle at Hawikuh, 15 miles southwest of the main Zufi 
village where the ceremonies are conducted. 

Stevenson, in the 23rd annual report to the Bureau of 
Ethnology, reports pilgrims from the village of Zufii make a 
journey every four years to the sacred lake in which the 
Katchina gods live. On their trip out they camp the first 
night (ninth night after the solstice or June 21 in 1540) on 
a ridge or hogback through which the Zufi river flows. The 
next day (June 22 in 1540) the pilgrims split into two 
parties, each going to sacred heights close to the sacred lake, 
and later sink weighted prayer sticks in the marshy lake. 
They camp that night on one of the hills, and on the morning 
of the 11th day after solstice (June 23 in 1540) they return 
to the marsh to hunt for turtles. It was June 23, 1540 the ac- 
counts disclose that Coronado made first contact with the 
Zuiis. 

After the turtle hunt they make a sacred fire by friction 
and light a torch of cedar bark which is to be carried back to 
Zuni. Once the fire is kindled it is a signal for the start of the 
return trip. Other brands are kept in readiness for the fire 
must not go out on the way. They also gather pinkish clay 
used by the personators of the gods. 

The carrier of the torch runs back and forth as the pil- 
grims return, setting fire to dead clumps of sagebrush so 
that the smoke may rise in clouds like the breath clouds from 
the gods of the lake. That night (June 23 in 1540) they camp 
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at the same ridge where they camped on the trip out. A fire 
is built and a dance held until midnight. Early in the morning 
of the 12th day after the solstice (June 24 in 1540) they con- 
tinue on to Zufii, meeting the Kor-kok-shi gods outside the 
village. They cross the river and enter the town at sunset to 
dance in the plazas. 

Coronado wrote a letter on August 3, 1540 to Don Anto- 
nio de Mendoza, viceroy of New Spain, in which he reported 
the day the expedition met the Indians he sent Don Garcia 
Lopez ahead to occupy any bad places the Indians might de- 
fend. Don Garcia apparently discovered the hogback camp- 
site used by the Zufiis on their pilgrimage, for the night he 
occupied it was the very night the Zufi pilgrims were sched- 
uled to use it. He also tells of the skirmish on the ridge that 
night with the Indians. 

Here is a translation of part of his letter: 


I sent the army-master, Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas, with 15 
horsemen, a day’s march ahead of me, in order to explore the country 
and prepare the way.... The way was very bad for at least 30 leagues 
and more through impassable mountains. But when we had passed these 
30 leagues, we found fresh rivers and grass like that of Castile.... No 
Indians were seen during the first day’s march, after which four In- 
dians came out with signs of peace, saying they had been sent to that 
desert place to say that we were welcome, and that on the next day the 
tribe would provide the whole force with food. The army-master gave 
them a cross, telling them to say to the people in their city that they 
need not fear, and that they shoud have their people stay in their own 
houses, because I was coming in the name of His Majesty to defend 
and help them. 

After this was done, Ferrando Alvarado came back to tell me that 
some Indians had met him peaceably, and that two of them were with 
the army-master waiting for me. I went to them forthwith and gave 
them some paternosters and some little cloaks, telling them to return 
to their city and say to the people there that they could stay quietly 
in their houses and they need not fear. 


Coronado apparently was playing safe and prepared for 
“treachery” from the Indians. He continued: 


After this I ordered the army-master to go and see if there were 
any bad passages which the Indians might be able to defend, and to 
seize and hold any such until the next day when I could come up. He 
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went, and found a very bad place where we might have received very 
much harm. He immediately established himself there and with the 
force which he was conducting. The Indians came that very night to 
occupy the place so as to defend it, and finding it taken, they assaulted 
our men. According to what I have been told, they attacked like valiant 
men although in the end they had to retreat in flight, because the 
army-master was on the watch and kept his men in good order.* The 
Indians sounded a little trumpet as a sign of retreat, and did not do 
any injury to the Spaniards.® 

The army-master sent me notice of this the same night, so that on the 
next day I started with as good order as I could, for we were in such 
great need for food that I thought we should all die of hunger if we 
continued to be without provisions for another day, especially the In- 
dians, since altogether we did not have two bushels of corn, and so I 
was forced to hasten forward without delay. 


Here Coronado reports that the Indians lighted fires to 
signal the approach of the troops toward the village. Smoke 
signals probably were ignited, but it is interesting to con- 
sider the possibility, however remote, that the signals may 
have been those lighted by the torch carrier with the party of 
pilgrims as it continued to carry out in detail the traditions 
of the ceremony despite the threat from the white strangers. 
This is what Coronado said: 


The Indians lighted their fires from point to point, and these were 
answered from the distance with as good understanding as we could 
have shown. Thus notice was given concerning how we went and where 
we had arrived. 


The story of the battle of Hawikuh as told by Coronado in 
his letter to the viceroy is weli known. The Zufis rejected 
his offer of peace and showered his emissaries with arrows. 
A few of the Indians were killed in a preliminary skirmish 
which preceded the siege of the town. He reported his men 
were weak and “the hunger they suffered would not permit 
of any delay.” The people of Hawikuh defended the walls 
with showers of arrows and by hurling rocks at the soldiers 


3. Don Garcia must have wanted to make himself and his men look good in 
Coronado’s report. Castafieda waited 20 years to describe it as a fiasco. 

4. Castafieda said some of the men put their saddles on backwards in the excite- 
ment. 


5. The trumpet sound might have come from bullroarers used by the pilgrims in 
the ceremonies. 
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below. C»ronado was bruised and cut on the face by a rock 
and an arrow pierced his foot. 

“But, by the pleasure of God,” he wrote, “these Indians 
surrendered, and their city was taken with the help of Our 
Lord, and a sufficient supply of corn was found there to re- 
lieve our necessities.” 

So while Coronado nursed his food wound, and his men 
their numerous cuts and bruises, and relieved the frenzy of 
their hunger with captured corn, the pilgrims continued on 
to Zufi and danced without interruption in the plazas. After 
a night spent in one of the kivas the dancers made the rounds 
of the plazas again the next day to conclude the summer sol- 
stice ceremonies. 

The battle of Hawikuh had been a successful delaying ac- 
tion. Actually it was a Zufi victory, for the Spanish never 
won anything from it except a few bushels of corn; and be- 
cause of it never were able to establish peace with the Zufiis. 








OLD SETTLERS IN OTERO COUNTY 
By DAN MCALLISTER * 


1D I ever tell you about the time they amputated that old 

Apache chief’s arm in Alamogordo? Well, Mom helped 
the doctor—But first I’d better sketch something of Mom’s 
pioneer background for you, and of course, Pop’s. They were 
my foster parents, Henry and Carrie Sutherland, ranchers 
of La Luz, Otero County, Territory of New Mexico. 

Samuel Henry Sutherland was born in Lawrence, Kansas. 
He was a posthumous child, born after his father was killed 
in a massacre of Lawrence citizens by the Missouri Redlegs 
during the Civil War, or just after. 

Mom was born Carrie Findley, in Meadville, Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania. When she married Pop they moved 
to El] Paso, and there Pop drove a span of mules hitched to 
a scraper at the Santa Fe grade when that railroad built 
west through E] Paso. He worked from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
for one dollar a day. And he saved money! Later he and 
Frank Stuart opened the Pioneer Grocery, first of its kind 
in El] Paso. They made money hand over fist. 

One interesting item: That was absolutely the first 
modern (for that day) grocery in El Paso; and meat sold 
there was wrapped in paper. Most of the native customers 
had never seen wrapping paper. They supposed it must 
cost extra. When they came to buy meat they would wear 
a “meat ring”—an iron finger ring with a sharp two-inch 
hook fixed to it—and they would have Pop hang their steak 
or chops or liver on that hook. They carried home their meat 
that way, hanging from a meat ring, the flies and dust 
notwithstanding. 

In 1886, for his health’s sake, Pop sold his grocery busi- 
ness and moved to La Luz, New Mexico Territory, where 
he became a cattleman. 

It must have been about then that Grandpa and Grandma 
Findley came out from Pennsylvania. Grandpa had been to 


*J. D. McAllister, Box 2635, Denver 1, Colo. 
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California in the gold rush days but he hadn’t found any 
gold. Now his health was poor. Grandma was the most re- 
sourceful and the most independent person I have ever 
known; she developed into the best pioneer of them all. I 
must tell you about her some time. She was a great old girl. 

Mom’s brother was a gambler. Almost everybody in the 
Southwest in those days had heard of Eddie Findley the 
honest gambler. When luck was against him in a card game 
he would sometimes send down his gold-headed cane to the 
pawn shop for $500, though it really was not worth more 
than a hundred. Always he redeemed his cane. He didn’t 
feel fully dressed without it. A card-shark, yes, but Uncle 
Eddie was one of the kindest of men. When he died of tuber- 
culosis in Phoenix about 1905 he had the longest funeral 
(horses and buggies) that Phoenix ever saw. Everybody 
went. The funeral procession was two miles long. And that’s 
a fact that can be verified. 

Many and scary were Mom’s and Pop’s experiences dur- 
ing their fourteen years of New Mexican frontier life, as I 
have often heard them tell. 

Often in those wild days the Sutherlands had to abandon 
their beds to sleep on pallets in corners of the ’dobe house 
where they would be safe from marauders’ bullets. The two- 
foot ’dobe walls were pretty nearly bulletproof. Sometimes 
they propped mattresses inside the windows to stop the 
bullets. 

Once, during a range war, or as Pop would say, while a 
lot of his cattle were being rustled, one formidable cattle 
thief in a friendly gesture reached up to shake Pop’s hand, 
grasped it firmly and pulled Pop out of his saddle to the 
ground. Pop’s six-shooter fell out of its holster. As he lay 
sprawled Pop reached for that gun, but the rustler kicked 
it out of his reach. “Oh, no you don’t, you sonofabitch!” he 
said. Then he planted his bootheel in Pop’s face and ground 
it in. The imprint remained on Pop’s jaw until he died in 
1928 or 1929. The rustler was sore at Pop for complaining 
to the sheriff about loss of cattle. 

For years people in and around La Luz looked to Mom 
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for help in sickness and distress. Frequently there would 
be no doctor within twenty-five or thirty miles (quite a dis- 
tance by horse and wagon or on horseback), and often for 
months there was no preacher nearer than Roswell or Las 
Cruces. One exception: Father Majéne, or Maggidéne, I am 
not sure of the spelling. He was a smallish man, Godly, and 
always on the job in Otero County. Mom was not a Catholic, 
but she and Father Majéne sometimes “collaborated” on 
cases. 

Mom officiated at births sometimes, she nursed diphtheria 
and smallpox and arranged for isolation of such cases, and 
she set bones. She comforted the dying. She sometimes helped 
lay out the dead and then would preach, or rather just 
talk a bit, at their burials. Old Grandma Findley was the 
“preacher.” 

The Spanish people in La Luz called Mom “Santa Cata- 
lina.”” Mom was a good woman with a heart full of the milk 
of human kindness, but no one could ever accuse her of being 
puffed up about it. Of necessity she learned how to do many 
things that had to be done; and to her, serving people was 
just part of frontier life. | 

La Luz was then 86 miles from the nearest railroad. 
Twice a year Pop would make a trip down to El Paso and 
haul back a four-horse wagonload of supplies—sugar, flour, 
coffee, yardgoods, soap, and other staples. Sometimes we 
would run out of those things. For washing soap, at such 
times, Mom used amole—a suds-making plant indigenous to 
the Southwest and used by the native people for generations. 
The brown bark would be scraped off the amole roots and 
the white, pithy fiber beaten almost to a pulp. It made excel- 
lent soap. 

Though Mom was kind-hearted and often substituted for 
doctor and minister and even undertaker, she was thor- 
oughly self-reliant and courageous. There was the time she 
drove a dozen Apache bucks and squaws out of the house 
in La Luz. The Indians had come down from the Mescalero 
reservation to trade with the whites, as they sometimes did. 
They brought old war-clubs, bows and quivers of arrows, 
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beautiful feather headdresses, beaded moccasins, smoked 
mescal boles, and quarters of fresh venison to barter for 
sugar, lard, coffee, yardgoods, and—if they could get it— 
whiskey. Usually the Apaches behaved themselves, but on 
this particular day when they found Mom alone at the ranch 
house, they crowded up on the back porch, then into the 
kitchen, and on into the house. Mom got scared, or mad, or 
both maybe. She grabbed up a shotgun and drove the In- 
dians out of the house and off the place. 

And mountaineers used to come down from the Sacra- 
mentos to barter with people around La Luz and Tularosa. 
They brought down eggs and butter and wild strawberries 
to trade for things they needed. Always they had an abun- 
dance of freshly churned butter. They brought it in chunks 
about the size of a man’s head, wrapped in cloths. It was 
unsalted butter, sweet and delicious. The mountain butter- 
and-egg men worked up something of a business among us 
plains people. 

There was no such thing in those days as cellophane or 
waxed paper. Cartons were practically unknown in the 
plains country. Even ordinary wrapping paper was scarce. 
That is why the mountaineers used cloths to wrap their but- 
ter. Any kind of cloth that came to hand—pieces of aprons, 
bandannas with the color bleached out, perhaps a white 
piece of cloth that obviously had been one leg of some demure 
mountain lassie’s old-fashioned drawers, or the tail of a 
man’s shirt. In time that mountain dairy product became 
known as “shirt-tail butter.” 

Old Grandma Findley became an even better pioneer 
woman than Mom, but her energy was divided mainly be- 
tween two activities: her church and missionary work 
among the mountaineers, and shooting her trusty 12-gauge 
shotgun at skunks, chicken hawks, coyotes, wildcats, and 
once or twice at human marauders. Riley Baker, one of the 
best sheriffs Otero County ever had, once told Grandma she 
was the best man with a scattergun in the County. 

Some years later Riley Baker was killed by the Yaquis 
in Old Mexico. He and two other expert gunmen had under- 
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taken to guide a party of about twenty-five Americans who 
went prospecting for gold down in the Yaqui country of Old 
Mexico. Now the Yaquis had never been conquered by Span- 
iards, Frenchmen, Mexicans, or Americans. They were 
courageous fighters, and cunning; and they allowed no 
strangers in their domain. Not even the Dictator-President 
Porfirio Diaz’ rurales even penetrated very far or remained 
for long in Yaqui country. But the five and twenty fool- 
hardy, gold-crazy Americans would not be deterred. The 
Yaquis massacred the entire party. 

When searchers found Riley Baker’s body it was hang- 
ing impaled upon a tree. His eyelids had been cut off so the 
blazing sun would burn his eyeballs. Long cactus thorns had 
been thrust far under his finger- and toenails. ... His 
whole body had been slashed and beaten. Riley Baker had 
suffered a horrible, lingering death by torture. 

One evening in January 1896 Colonel Albert J. Fountain 
and his 14-year-old son, Henry, spent their last evening on 
earth at our house in La Luz. I was too young to know the 
score then, but in later years I heard the story told half a 
hundred times. Colonel Fountain, as government prosecutor, 
was most active in prosecution of cattle thieves in the Terri- 
tory. He had just finished his duties in the Lincoln courts 
and was on his way to prosecute other cattle rustlers in the 
Silver City courts, the story explained. 

While the Fountains were eating supper, the mail car- 
rier, driving a buckboard with U. S. mail on schedule up 
from El Paso via Las Cruces, arrived at our place. This mail 
man told Colonel Fountain that he had seen a gang of 
mounted men back along the road about ten miles. “I 
wouldn’t go on tonight, Colonel, if I were you,” he said. 

Young Henry Fountain spoke up. “Oh, we’re not scared,” 
he said. “I can drive while Papa shoots.” An hour later 
Father and Son drove on into the night. They were never 
seen again. 

Searchers later found Fountain’s smashed buckboard 
and a bloody ten cent piece, the story said. Nothing more. 
Somewhere near or in the White Sands, it is supposed, the 
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Fountains were waylaid, shot to death, and their bodies dis- 
posed of so well that to this day, more than fifty-four years 
later, they have not been found. 

A few days ago, November 27, 1950, an item appeared 
in the Denver Post stating that Colonel Fountain’s Masonic 
pin had been found recently and that a search-party includ- 
ing Fountain’s grandsons, Arthur Fountain and Henry J. 
Fountain, had made a fruitless search of the area where the 
pin was found. The party had hoped either to discover skele- 
tons or signs of recent digging. The Post story suggests that 
the strange disappearance of the two Fountains seems des- 
tined to remain one of New Mexico’s greatest unsolved 
mysteries, 

Personally, I am inclined to believe the remains will be 
found in the not-too-distant future. Is it not strange that so 
small a thing as a lodge pin would be found after all these 
years and nothing else be discovered?—something like a 
skull and some bones, for instance? Does it not seem that 
somebody planted that pin where it would be found, some- 
body that hoped the pin would serve as a clue to the burial 
spot of two bodies? Perhaps that somebody is a very old 
man who wants to get at least that much of the load off his 
conscience; or, that somebody could be the son, or even a 
grandson, of one of Colonel Fountain’s murderers, who 
wants to have the mystery solved without incriminating 
his parents. The one gesture (planting the Masonic pin) 
having failed to lead inquisitors to a solution of the mystery, 
it would not be at all surprising if another gesture is made 
before very long by the same person or persons possessing 
knowledge of the Fountain disappearance. What with exten- 
sive government rocket experimentation going on in the 
White Sands area, droves of tourists driving ennually 
through the Land of Enchantment, and the usual every-day 
movements of residents about the countryside, somebody 
some day will undoubtedly find some clue that will lead 
searchers to the skeletal remains of Colonel Fountain and 
his plucky young son. Barring the possibility, of course, 
that the Fountains’ murderers may have burned their bodies. 
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Just before the turn of the century, when the new rail- 
road was building up from E] Paso northeasterly across the 
Territory and on East, a new town sprang to life near a 
clump of big cottonwood trees growing between the foot 
of the Sacramento Mountains and the White Sands. The new 
town was named Alamogordo. Fat Cottonwood, that is, in 
Spanish. 

A sawmill was erected in the new town. J. A. Eddy and 
his brother, president and vice-president of the new E P & 
N E railroad, established a freight yard and built a big 
roundhouse there. Frank Rolland opened up the first drug 
store and soda fountain in Otero County, a business that 
Henry Sutherland was later to buy a partnership in. Man- 
ning’s Alamogordo News leaped into print. A grade school 
was started. Pierce’s Grocery opened, displaying its green 
vegetables in open boxes set along the wooden sidewalk. 
Every dog in Alamogordo included Pierce’s Grocery in its 
daily rounds, until one day an item appeared in the News: 
“Every citizen of Alamogordo that we have consulted in 
the matter has stated definitely, even emphatically, that he 
preferred his peas in the plural and not the singular.” 
Pierce took his boxes of fresh vegetables off the sidewalk 
at once. 

To haul timber down from the Sacramentos to the 
Alamogordo sawmill, the railroad built a spur from La Luz 
up into the mountains. Thus originated Cloudcroft, a de- 
lightful summer resort. All draughting and planning for 
that scenic “corkscrew railroad” was done in our house in 
La Luz by Chief Engineer Sumners, of Denver, and his staff. 
The little logging road wound up the mountainsides like a 
corkscrew, truly. At one spot passengers could look from a 
car window down upon five other parallel stretches of track 
on the same mountainside. Unique mountain-climbing en- 
gines, with a battery of cylinders mounted vertically on one 
side and the boiler mounted off-center on the other side for 
balance, hauled trains up and down the steep winding 
grades of this, the crookedest railroad in the world! 

Now Pop owned many water-rights in the part of Otero 
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County; he spoke Spanish; and he knew the country well, 
having run cattle over most of it. The new Alamogordo Im- 
provement Company offered him a position as interpreter, 
buyer of vital water-rights, and general advisor. He sold 
off the larger part of the ranch near La Luz and moved with 
Mom to Alamogordo. I stayed with Grandma Findley at La 
Luz. 

But I used to get a wagon ride down to Alamogordo once 
in a while, and it was on one of my visits to town that I saw 
the old Apache chief get his arm cut off. 

It was the Fourth of July. Everybody celebrated. Sev- 
eral small bands of Indians rode horseback and on burros 
down from the Mescalero Apache reservation to see the 
“doin’s” in Alamogordo. They got hold of some of the white 
man’s fire-water. There were fights. The old chief I’m telling 
you about had his right forearm horribly mangled by a 
shotgun blast. His friends brought the old warrior up to 
the doctor’s office, the only one in town. It was across the 
hall from Mom’s flat, upstairs over Frank Rolland’s drug 
store. 

There was not a trained nurse in town. The doctor had 
heard of Mom’s experiences with sick people, and he asked 
her to help him. Together they got the patient stretched out 
on a table. The chloroform Mom administered to that In- 
dian would have put a horse to sleep, but not him! Once, 
when they thought the patient was pretty well under, the 
doctor, recently from the East, remarked: “He looks like a 
tough old hombre. I'll bet he’s killed a lot of people in his 
time.” 

“O si, si Senior,” said the old Apache slowly. (Oh yes, 
yes Sir.) He wasn’t out any more than I was, and I was 
standing there in the door to the next room watching every- 
thing that went on. 

Without further delay, then, the doctor went ahead and 
cut off the arm below the elbow. He folded flesh back over 
the ulna and radius bones and stitched it, and bandaged the 
stump well. Mom made a sling of a towel to support the 
Indian’s elbow. 
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Though conscious during the entire operation, the 
Apache didn’t flinch or even grunt. When it was over he 
got down off the table, put on his big felt hat over two braids 
of black hair that hung down, and walked out. The doctor 
had said nothing about pay and the Indian didn’t offer any. 
At the stairs he turned and went down backwards as he 
would have descended a ladder. Never before had he been in 
a house with stairs. 

Later in the day we saw that old Apache lying in the 
shade of a cottonwood. A squaw was seated on the ground 
holding the chief’s head in her lap. Another was fanning 
flies off him with a switch of horse-hair. The towel sling 
Mom had made was gone, and the stump was wrapped in 
a red bandanna. A little way off another squaw was saddling 
up some horses preparatory to their return trip to the 
reservation. 
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also in Journals of the Council and House . . . 23rd sess. 
and the Rules of order of the legislative council of the 23rd 
legislative assembly. 


Message of Governor Lewis Wallace to the legislative assem- 
bly. . . 24th session. Santa Fe, 1880. 

Message of Governor Lionel A. Sheldon to the legislature of New 
Mexico at its session commencing, Jan. 2, 1882. Santa Fe, 
Charles W. Greene, public printer, 1882. 20p. (E&S) 

Message of Lionel A. Sheldon, governor of New Mexico, deliv- 
ered to the 26th legislative assembly, Feb. 19, 1884. Santa 
Fe, New Mexico printing co., 1884. 16p. 


Governor’s (Edmund G. Ross) message to the Council and House 
of representatives of the 27th legislative assembly. . . Las 
Vegas, 1887. 26p. 


Governor’s messages to the Council and House of representa- 
tives of the 28th legislative assembly of the territory of New 
Mexico. Santa Fe, New Mexican printing co., 1889. 83p. 


Message of Gov. L. Bradford Prince to the twenty-ninth legisla- 
tive assembly of New Mexico, Dec. 30, 1890. Santa Fe, New 
Mexican printing co., 1891. 43p. (E&S) 

Message of governor L. Bradford Prince to the thirtieth legisla- 
tive assembly of New Mexico, Dec. 28, 1892. Santa Fe, New 
Mexican printing co., 1892. 38p. (E&S) 


Message of Governor William T. Thornton to the thirty-first 
legislative assembly of New Mexico, Dec. 31, 1894. Santa Fe, 
New Mexican printing co., 1895. 26p. (E&S) 


Message of Governor William T. Thornton to the 32nd legislative 
assembly of New Mexico, Jan. 18, 1897. Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ican printing co., 1897. 25p. (E&S) 


Message of Gov. Miguel A. Otero to the 33d legislative assembly 
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of New Mexico, Jan. 16, 1899. Santa Fe, New Mexican 
printing co., 1899. 14p. (E&S) 

Message of Gov. Miguel A. Otero to the 34th legislative assembly 
of New Mexico, Jan. 21, 1901. Albuquerque, Democrat pub. 
co., 1901. 1838p. (E&S) 

Message of Miguel A. Otero, governor of New Mexico, to the 
85th legislative assembly of New Mexico, Jan. 19, 1903. 
Santa Fe, New Mexican printing co., 1903. 32p. (E&S) 

Message of Miguel A. Otero, governor of New Mexico, to the 
36th legislative assembly, Jan. 16, 1905. Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ican printing co., 1905. 36p. (E&S) 

Message of Gov. Herbert J. Hagerman to the 37th legislative 
assembly of New Mexico, Jan. 21, 1907. Santa Fe, New 
Mexican printing co., 1907. 52p. (E&S) 


Message of George Curry, governur of New Mexico, to the 38th 
legislative assembly, Jan. 18, 1909. Santa Fe, New Mexican 
printing co., 1909. 36p. 

Message of William C. McDonald, governor of New Mexico, to 
the first state legislature, March 12, 1912. Santa Fe, New 
Mexican printing co., 1912. 38p. (E&S) 


Message of William C. McDonald, governor of New Mexico, to 
the first state legislature, second session, Jan. 15, 1913. 
Santa Fe (1913) 37p. (E&S) 

Special message of the governor, 1st legislature, second session, 
state of New Mexico, transmitting special report of the 
attorney general of New Mexico relative to the state 
boundary cases and exhibits in connection therewith. Re- 
ceived from the governor of New Mexico Feb. 20, 1913; 
ordered printed, referred to judiciary committee. n.p.n.d. 
37p. 

Special message of the governor, 1st legislature, 2nd session, 
state of New Mexico, transmitting a memorial relative to 
indebtedness for gun sheds incurred by citizens of Roswell, 
together with such memorials and exhibits of representa- 
tives from the governor, Feb. 20, 1913; ordered printed and 
referred to the finance committee. n.p.n.d. 20p. 


Message of William C. McDonald, governor of New Mexico, to 
the second state legislature, Jan. 13, 1915. Santa Fe, New 
Mexican printing co., 1915. 24p. (E&S) 

Message of E. C. DeBaca, governor of New Mexico, to the third 
state legislature, Jan. 10, 1917. Santa Fe, New Mexican 
printing co., (1917) 18p. (E&S) 

Message of W. E. Lindsay, governor of New Mexico, to the third 
state legislature, May 1, 1917. Santa Fe, 1917. 6p. (E&S) 
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Message of O. A. Larrazola, governor of New Mexico, to the 
fourth state legislature, Jan. 15, 1919. Santa Fe, 1919. 26p. 
Inaugural address of Hon. Merritt C. Mechem, fifth state gov- 
ernor of New Mexico. Santa Fe, 1921. (3)p. 
Also in a volume of Reports of the N. M. Special revenue 
commission. 

Message of Hon. Merritt C. Mechem, governor of New Mexico, 
to the fifth legislative assembly, Jan. 12, 1921. (Santa Fe, 
1921) (3)p. 

Also in a volume of Reports of the N. M. Special revenue 
commission. 


Inaugural address of Hon. J. F. Hinkle, sixth state governor of 
New Mexico, delivered at Santa Fe, Jan. 1, 1923. Santa Fe 
(1923) (5)p. 

Message of Hon. J. F. Hinkle, governor of New Mexico, to the 
sixth legislative assembly, Jan. 10, 1923. Santa Fe, Santa 
Fe New Mexican pub. corporation (1923) 9p. (E&S) 

Message of Hon. A. T. Hannett, governor of New Mexico, to the 
seventh legislative assembly, Santa Fe, Jan. 13, 1925. Santa 
Fe, (1925) 8p. 

Message of Richard C. Dillon, governor of New Mexico, to the 
eighth state legislature, Jan. 11, 1927. (Santa Fe, 1927) (3)p. 

Special message no. 1 of Richard C. Dillon, governor of New 
Mexico, to the eighth state legislature, Feb. 23, 1927. (Santa 
Fe, 1927) 2p. 

Message of Richard C. Dillon, governor of New Mexico, to the 
ninth state legislature, Jan. 8, 1929. (Santa Fe, 1929) 
(6) p. 

Inaugural address and legislative message of Gov. Arthur Selig- 
man of the state of New Mexico, Jan. 1931. (Santa Fe, 1931) 
17p. 

Message of Gov. Arthur Seligman to the eleventh legislature of 
the state of New Mexico, Jan. 11, 1933. (Santa Fe, 1933) 13p. 


Message of Gov. A. W. Hockenhull to the eleventh state legisla- 
ture convened in special session at Santa Fe, April 9, 1934. 
(Santa Fe, 1934) (8)p. 

Inaugural address and legislative message of Gov. Clyde Tingley 
of the state of New Mexico, Jan., 1935. (Santa Fe, 1935) 
18p. 

Governor’s message to special session of the twelfth !egisiature. 
(Santa Fe, 1936) 4p. mimeo. 


Inaugural address and legislative message of Gov. Clyde Tingley 


of the state of New Mexico, Jan. 1937. (Santa Fe) 1937 
(17)p. 
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Special message from Gov. Clyde Tingley to the thirteenth 
state legislature of New Mexico, 1937. (Santa Fe, 1937) 
(5)p. 

Message of Gov. Clyde Tingley to the thirteenth state legislature. 

. convened in extraordinary session as delivered in joint 
session of the House of representatives and the Senate on 
Aug. 22, 1938. 6p. mimeo. 

Inaugural address and legislative message of Gov. John E. Miles 
of the state of New Mexico, Jan. 1939. (Santa Fe, 1939) 
(18) p. 

Inaugural address and legislative message of Gov. John E. 
Miles of the state of New Mexico, Jan. 1941. (Santa Fe, 
1941) (13)p. 

Inaugural address and legislative message of Gov. John J. 
Dempsey of the state of New Mexico, Jan. 1943. (Santa 
Fe, 1943) (16)p. 

Text of the address of Gov. John J. Dempsey before a joint 
meeting of the House and Senate on Feb. 4, 1943. (Santa 
Fe, 1943) 7p. 

Governor urges passage of so-called tobacco tax. 

Inaugural address and legislative message of Gov. John J. 
Dempsey, state of New Mexico, Jan. 1945. (Santa Fe, 1945) 
(14)p. 

Inaugural address and legislative message of Gov. Thomas J. 
Mabry, Jan. 1947 (Santa Fe, 1947) (18)p. 

Inauguration of Hon. Thomas J. Mabry, nineteenth governor of 
the state of New Mexico, Jan. 1, 1949. (Santa Fe, 1949) 
(11)p. 

Second inaugural address and message to the 19th legislature, 
by the Hon. Thomas J. Mabry, governor of the state of New 
Mexico, Jan. 1949. (Santa Fe, 1949) (27)p. 


Governor. Message. Appendix. 
83rd Legislative Assembly. Jan. 16, 1899 (E&S) 


Contents:—Report of the territorial auditor—Report of the terri- 
torial treasurer.—Report of commission of irrigation and water 
rights.—Solicitor general—Adjutant general.—Territorial _li- 
brarian.—Territorial superintendent of public instruction.—Cattle 
sanitary board.—Exposition commissioners report.—Bureau of 
immigration.—Historical society of New Mexico.—Coal oil in- 
spector.—Board of pharmacy.—Capitol rebuilding board.—Bien- 
nial report New Mexico penitentiary.—School for the deaf and 
blind.—New Mexico military institute——University of New Mex- 
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ico.—Normal school at Las Vegas.—College of agriculture and 
mechanical arts.—New Mexico insane asylum. 


34th Legislative Assembly. Jan. 21, 1901 (E&S) 


Contents:—Reporit of the territorial treasurer from Dec. 3, 1898, to 
Dec. 1, 1900.—Report of the territorial auditor from Dec. 5, 1898, 
to Dec. 1, 1900.—Report of the territorial secretary from Dec. 31, 
1898, to Dec. 31, 1900.—First annuezl report of the commissioner 
of public lands of New Mexico, Dec. 31, 1900.—Report of the com- 
missioner of irrigation, Dec. 15, 1900.—Report of the solicitor 
general from Dec. 27, 1898, to Dec. 27, 1900.—Report of the super- 
intendent of public instruction for the years 1899-1900.—Report of 
the territorial librarian, 1901.Report of the Cattle sanitary 
board, for the year 1900.—Dec. 15, 1900.— Report of the Bureau of 
immigration, for 1899 and 1900.—Report of the Board of equali- 
zation.—Report of the penitentiary commissioners, for the 50th 
and 51st fiscal years.—Report of the trustees of the Deaf and 
dumb asylum, Dec. 3, 1900.—Third biennial report of the Board 
of regents of the New Mexico military institute, Dec. 31, 1900.— 
Report of the regents of the University of New Mexico, Dec. 1, 
1900.—Report of the Board of regents of the New Mexico normal 
university, Dec. 31, 1900.—Report of the regents of the normal 
school of New Mexico, Dec. 18, 1900.—Report of the New Mexico 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts, Dec. 26, 1900.—Report 
of the directors of the insane asylum, Dec. 17, 1900.—Report of 
the New Mexico school of mines, Jan. 12, 1900.—Reports of char- 
itable institutions: Annual report—St. Vincent hospital, fiftieth 
fiscal year ending Dec. 2, 1899. Annual report St. Vincent orphan 
school, Mar. 4, 1899 to Dec. 4, 1900.—Fifty-first fiscal year, St. 
Vincent orphanage, Eddy county hospital, 1900.—Judiciary reports. 


85th Legislative Assembly, Jan. 19, 1903. (E&S) 


Contents:—Report of the territorial treasurer. for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of the territorial auditor, for the years 
1901-1902.—Report of the solicitor general Dec. 27, 1900, to Dec. 
27, 1902.—Report of the U. S. land commission, Dec. 15, 1902.— 
Third annual report of the commissioner of public lands of New 
Mexico, Dec. 31, 1902.—Report of the board of equalization, for 
the two years ending Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of the irrigation com- 
mission, for the year: ending Nov. 30, 1902.—Biennial report of 
the Bureau of immigration, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 
1902.—Report of the Board of penitentiary commissioners, for 
the 52nd and 53rd fiscal years.—Report of the Louisiana purchase 
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exposition managers, to Jan. 1, 1903.—Report of the adjutant 
general, for the year ending Dec. 31, 1902.—Report of the terri- 
torial librarian, for the year ending Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of 
the secretary of the territory, for the two years ending Dec. 31, 
1902.—Report of territorial coal oil inspector, for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1902.—Report of the cattle sanitary board, for the 
year ending Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of the Sheep sanitary board, 
from Dec. 15, 1901, to Dec. 1, 1902.—Report of the Board of 
health, from Dec. 1, 1901, to Dec. 30, 1902.—Report of the Board 
of pharmacy, for the year ending Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of the 
superintendent of public instruction, for the scholastic year end- 
ing Oct. 1, 1902.—Report of the University of New Mexico, for 
the year 1902.—Report of the New Mexico normal university, 
for the year ending Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of the regents of 
Normal school, for the year ending Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of the 
New Mexico military institute, for the year ending Nov. 30, 1902. 
—Report of the school of mines, from Nov. 30, 1901, to Nov. 30, 
1902.—Thirteenth annual report of the New Mexico college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, for the year ending Nov. 30, 1902. 
—Report of the Asylum for the deaf and dumb, from Dec. 1, 1900 
to Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of the New Mexico insane asylum, from 
Dec. 1, 1901, to Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of Capitol custodian com- 
mittee, Nov. 30, 1902.—Report of the Historical society. 


86th Legislative Assembly. 1905. (E&S) 


Contents:—Report of the territorial treasurer, for the two years 
ending Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of the territorial auditor, for the 
years 1903-1904.—Report of the solicitor general, Dec. 27, 1902, 
to Dec. 27, 1904.—Report of the U. S. land commissioner, Nov. 
30, 1904.—Fifth annual report of the Commissioner of public 
lands, for the year 1904.—Report of the Board of equalization, 
for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of the Irrigation 
commission, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.—Biennial 
report of the Bureau of immigration, for the two years ending 
Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of the Board of penitentiary commission- 
ers, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of the 
Louisiana purchase exposition managers, to Dec. 31, 1904.—Re- 
port of the adjutant general, for the two years ending Dec. 31, 
1904.—Report of the territorial librarian, for the two years end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1904.—Report of the secretary of the territory, for 
the two years ending Dec. 31, 1904.—Report of the traveling audi- 
tor, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of the Cattle 
sanitary board, from July 1, 1904-Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of the 
Sheep sanitary board, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.— 
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Report of the New Mexico boards of health, for the two years 
ending Dec. 5, 1904.—Report of the Board of pharmacy, Nov. 30, 
1904.—Report of the superintendent of public instruction, for the 
scholastic year ending Oct. 1, 1904.—Report of the University of 
New Mexico, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of 
the New Mexico normal university, for the two years ending Nov. 
30, 1904.—Report of the regents of normal school, for 1903-1904. 
—Report of the New Mexico college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, Dec. 1, 1904.—Report of the Asylum for the deaf and dumb, 
for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of the Capitol 
custodian committee, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.— 
Biennial report of the historical society of New Mexico, Dec. 1, 
1904.—Report of the Department of game and fish, for the two 
years ending Dec. 1, 1904.—Report of the Board of dental exam- 
iners, for 1903-1904.—Report of the Institute for the blind, for 
the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of the Miners’ hos- 
pital, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.—Report of the 
Reform school, Dec. 1, 6, 1904.—Report of the Orphan school, for 
the two years ending Dec. 1, 1904.—Report of the Albuquerque 
armory board of control, Dec. 1, 1904.—Report of the Las Vegas 
armory board of control, Dec. 1, 1904.—Report of St. Vincent’s 
hospital and orphanage, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1904.— 
Report of the Grant county charity hospital, for the two years 
ending Dec. 1, 1904.—Report of the St. Joseph’s hospital, for the 
two years ending Dec. 1, 1904.—Report of the Ladies hospital, 
for the two years ending Dec. 1, 1904.—Report of the Ladies relief 
society, for the two years ending Dec. 1, 1904.—Report of the St. 
Joseph sanitarium, for the two years ending Dec. 1, 1904.—Report 
of the Gallup hospital, for the two years ending Dec. 1, 1904.— 
Memorial of the Educational association of New Mexico. 


87th Legislative Assembly. Jan. 21, 1907. (E&S) 


Contents:—Report of the treasurer of the territory, for the two 
years ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the auditor of the terri- 
tory, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the 
traveling auditor, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Bi- 
ennial report of the attorney general, 1905-1906.—Report of the 
Board of penitentiary commissioners to the governor, for the 56th 
and 57th fiscal years, commencing Dec. 1, 1904, and ending Nov. 
30, 1906, including the Report of the superintendent. Arthur Trel- 
ford.—16th Annual report of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to the governor, Dec., 1906.—Sixth annual report of the com- 
missioner of public lands, Dec. 31, 1905.—Seventh annual report 
of the commissioner of public lands, Dec. 1, 1906.—Report of the 
secretary of the territory for the two years ending Dec. 31, 1906. 
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—Report of the adjutant general, for the two years ending Dec. 
31, 1206.—Report of the fish and game warden, for the two years 
ending Dec. 18, 1907.—Report of the coal oil inspector, for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1906.—Report of the superintendent of insur- 
ance, for the year ending Dec. 31, 1906.—Report of the irrigation 
engineer, for the two years ending Jan. 1, 1907.—Report of the 
public printer, from Mar. 1, 1905, to Dec. 1, 1906.—Report of the 
mounted police, from Apr. 1, 1905, to Dec. 31, 1906.—Report of 
the artesian well supervisor, Dec. 31, 1906.—Report of the terri- 
torial librarian, for the two years ending Dec. 31, 1906.—Report 
of the Sheep sanitary board, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 
1906.—Report of the Cattle sanitary board, for the two years 
ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the New Mexico board of 
health, for the two years ending Jan. 1, 1907.—Report of the 
Board of dental examiners, for the two years ending Jan. 1, 1907. 
—Report of the Board of pharmacy, from July 11, 1904, to Jan. 
14, 1907, inclusive-—Biennial report of the Bureau of immigration 
of the territory, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report 
of the Capitol custodian committee, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 
30, 1906.—Report of the Board of control, for the two years end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1906.—Report of the University of New Mexico, for 
the two years ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the New Mexico 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts, for the two years ending 
Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the Normal university, for the two 
years ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the Normal school, for the 
fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the Military institute 
for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the School of 
mines, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the 
Insane asylum, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report 
of the Deaf and dumb asylum, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 
1906.—Report of the Institute for the blind, for the fiscal year 
ending Nov. 30, 1906.—-Report of the Orphan children’s home, 
for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the Board of 
osteopathy, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of 
the St. Vincent’s hospital and orphanage, for the two years end- 
ing Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the Grant county hospital, from 
Jan. 1, 1905, to Jan. 1, 1906.—Report of the St. Joseph’s hospital, 
for the two years ending Nov. 5, 1906.—Report of the Ladies 
hospital, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the 
Eddy county hospital, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 1906.— 
Report of the Ladies’ society, for the two years ending Nov. 30, 
1906.—Report of: the St. Joseph’s hospital, for the two years 
ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Report of the Gallup hospital, for the 
fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1906.—Biennial report of the Board 
of optometry, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1906. 
(To be continued) 











Notes and Documents 


GALLUP Jan. 26 (AP)—J. Wesley Huff, managing editor of the Gal- 
lup Independent and former Associated Press writer, died yesterday at 
the age of 40. 

He had been in ill health since he came to New Mexico from New 
York in 1939, but his death came suddenly in St. Mary’s Hospital 
shortly after he had been placed in an oxygen tent. 

Huff was the first New Mexico newspaperman to receive the coveted 
Shaffer award for reporting in 1944. He won the honor for a story re- 
porting a courtroom shooting at the murder trial of Pete Talamante in 
Gallup. 

He was editor of the Hobbs News-Sun before moving to Gallup 
seven years ago. He had studied at Colgate University and the Pulitzer 
College of Journalism at Columbia University. In 1935 he joined the 
Associated Press in Philadelphia. He worked for the Associated Press 
in Albuquerque and Santa Fe after coming west for his health. 

He is survived by his widow and daughter, Betsy, and his mother, 
Mrs. J. W. Huff, Sr., of Elmira, N. Y. 


*At the close of the Civil War, the Federal Government 
turned its attention to the solution of problems which had 
been under consideration before the war but which had of 
necessity received scant notice during the great sectional 
conflict. One of the most puzzling and pressing of these mat- 
ters was the question of how best to establish a satisfactory 
policy toward the Indians west of the Mississippi where ex- 
ploring and settling whites had disturbed their old ways of 
life. 

To this end, on March 3, 1865, a joint congressional com- 
mittee was selected to make a personal inspection with the 
aim of discovering the true condition of the tribes. James 
Rood Doolittle, Senator from Wisconsin, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, was chosen to head the 
commission. 

The following letter is an unofficial account of the trip 
by Doolittle and his party. It was written sixteen years later 
by Doolittle to Foster’s widow at her request. The original 


* This letter was prepared for publication by Clarissa P. Fuller who received 
the doctorate at the University of New Mexico in June, 1950. 
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letter is in the collection of Doolittle papers in the archives 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society at Madison. A photo- 
static copy of the letter is in the possession of the Library of 
the University of New Mexico. 

James Rood Doolittle had a long and vigorous career as 
judge, statesman, and educator throughout the greater part 
of the 19th century (1815-1897). Born and reared in a 
Democratic family, he was charmed into the newly formed 
Republican party in 1856 by its expression of principles 
which he found to his liking. He was elected Republican sen- 
ator from Wisconsin in 1857. A close friend of Lincoln, 
Doolittle later became a strong advocate of Johnsonian poli- 
cies which he championed in a very outspoken manner, be- 
lieving that Johnson followed what would have been the 
Lincoln path, Doolittle’s course at this time amounted to 
committing political suicide in the Republican party. His 
career in Washington, therefore, terminated when the Radi- 
cal elements of the Republican party gained control.? 


Residence Racine, 
Wisconsin 
Chicago, March 7th, 1881 
Mrs. L. F. S. Foster, 

Dear Madam, 

I most cheerfully respond to your request to give you, from per- 
sonal recollection, some account of a trip to New Mexico, and Colorado 
in the summer of 1865, made before any railway had crossed the 
Missouri River, by your late lamented husband, the Hon. Ross of Illi- 
nois, and myself, as members of a Joint Special Committee of the two 
Houses of Congress, under the Joint Resolution of March 3, 1865— 
directing an inquiry into the Condition of the Indian Tribes and their 
treatment by the Civil and Military authorities of the United States. 

In doing so, however, I shall not undertake to give a history of 
the labors of the Committee in taking testimony for the information 
of Congress,—which will all be found in our report to the Senate, of 
January 26, 1867,2 and in the Appendix, making a limited volume of 
more than 500 pages, but shall confine myself mainly to the personal 


incidents of our journey which I doubt not you would be better pleased 
to know. 


1. The story of the later career of Doolittle can be found in the Dictionary of 
American Biography. 

2. Condition of the Indian Tribes. Senate Report 156, 89th Congress, 2nd session, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1867. 
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You recollect that Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, in April, 1865, 
after our committee was raised, had made Mr. Foster de facto Vice 
President,? and, therefore, although I, as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, had been selected as chairman of the joint 
commission to do the work, we all resolved to bring him to the front, 
in all our interviews with the Indians, not as the great father himself, 
but as the one who stood nearest in that relation to the dependent 
Indian Tribes. 

To our subdivision* of the [illegible] committee was assigned the 
duty of inquiring into Indian Affairs in the state of Kansas, the Indian 
Territory, Colorado, New Mexico and Utah. 

Being in a state of War with the Cheyenne and Arrappahoes on 
the plains of Kansas and Eastern Colorado, and with the Apaches and 
Navajoes, in New Mexico, a small military escort under Genl McCook 
was assigned by the War Department to attend the Committee, and 
assist them in the discharge of their duties. 

It was, as I have already said before any railways were con- 
structed west of the Missouri river and the place of rendezvous and 
of departure was fixed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Genl McCook 
who was familiar with the route had all things in readiness including 
tents, camp equipage and horses for the Committee to ride. The mem- 
bers of the Committee were permitted to select horses for themselves 
from a large number. Mr. Foster selected a beautiful light chestnut; 
Mr. Ross a large fine, bay stallion; I preferred a dark brown—almost 
black, with strong compact body, short limbs, bright courageous eye 
and small clean cut ear. In this selection, I was very fortunate as my 
horse was the only one of all selected by our party which was able to 
endure the whole journey to New Mexico and back again to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Sometime in June, the exact date I do not now remember, we set 
out upon our journey, at the rate of about 25 miles per day. The 
weather was delightful; the air from the mountains over the plains of 
Kansas pure and invigorating. We struck our tents very early in the 
morning and made but one march without halting. We made about 25 
miles, and then pitched our tents for the night, generally about 3 or 
4 P. M. near some watering place. No one could possibly enjoy the 
horseback rides from about 6 to 11 o’clock in the morning before the 


8. In 1864, at the time of President Lincoln’s assassination, Foster was President 
pro tempore of the Senate. When Johnson became President of the United States, the 
office of Vice President was vacant. Under the law of 1792, it was provided that the 
President pro tempore, if there was such, should succeed to the office of President of 
the United States if the offices of both President and Vice President were vacant. In 
the Doolittle letter, Foster is constantly referred to as the Vice President.. Dr. Wesley 
Gewehr, University of Maryland, suggests that the only justification for referring to 
Mr. Foster as the Vice President lay in the possibility that he might become President. 

For a detailed account of Foster, see the Dictionary of American Biography. 

4. Senators Doolittle, Foster, and Representative Ross of Illinois. 
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sun became very hot and oppressive more than did Mr. Foster. His 
horse had a very lively and spirited gate, and he was always at the 
front, full of humor, enjoying and making others enjoy every moment. 

We had been about two weeks on our journey before anything of 
special interest occurred. All at once, about 10 o’clock in the morning 
an immense herd of Buffaloes appeared in sight about half a mile in 
front of us. All being mounted, instantly armed theniselves with car- 
bines and Navy Revolvers and pushed forward at all possible speed :— 
not to throw themselves across the route of the advancing herd, for 
they would have been overwhelmed horses and riders,—had they done 
so, but to strike them in their rear, and upon their flank. 

Into this wild and dangerous sport Mr. Foster entered with all 
enthusiasm. A large Buffalo Bull was singled out. He was fired upon 
and wounded severely. But he turned upon his pursuers whose horses 
were greatly frightened and turned back towards our train of teams 
and soldiers for safety,—the old bull slowly pursuing. As he appeared 
upon the crest of rising ground the foremost span of mules caught 
sight of the gigantic beast. Like a streak of lightening, they whirled 
around and ran at the top of their speed, down the sloping prairie 
_. for nearly half a mile,—upsetting the wagon, and scattering every- 
' thing upon the ground. Then followed such a panic among mules and 
such cursing and swearing among mule-drivers as none can imagine 
who never was present on such an occasion. A fortunate shot from a 
Remington carbine, at last, brought down the huge and infuriated 
beast, and peace and tranquility reigned once more through the whole 
camp. 

My son, Col. A. O. Doolittle,5 who with another young man, had 
followed the herd still further, wounded another of the largest size. 
He turned suddenly and rushed at the horse of his companion. The 
horse frightened at his appearance, sprang from under him—throwing 
him upon the ground. The enraged animal plunged forward towards 
him while prostrate upon the ground. At the instant, just in time to 
save him, my son, from a Remington carbine fired a shot into the 
beast just behind his shoulder. The ball pierced his heart and he 
dropped dead, within a few feet of the young man. He dropped with 
such force as to plunge his nose into the ground. It was with the 
greatest possible difficulty that both of them, with all their strength, 
could move his head, so as to secure the tongue of the animal, which 
is regarded as one of the greatest delicacies by the victorious hunter 
upon the plains. 

During all this excitement of the chase and of the panic among the 
mules of our train Mr. Foster enjoyed himself immensely. His wit 
and humor and merry glee were flowing in a continual stream. 

5. Anson O. Doolittle who served in the Wisconsin infantry during the Civil 


War. He attained the rank of Brevet Colonel and resigned from the service Septem- 
ber 7, 1864. 
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For more than two weeks we were raarching over the plains of 
Kansas encamping generally on the banks of the Arkansas before we 
sighted Fort Lyon in the neighborhood of the Sand Creek Massacre :— 
of which much testimony was taken by our committee as appears in 
the appendix to our report above referred to. 

Arriving at Fort Lyons, we determined not only to take the testi- 
mony of our officers but to go with them over the battle ground. It 
hardly deserves the name of a battle for it was little less than a 
treacherous surprise, in their tents, of women and children who sup- 
posed they were under the protection of our own troops. It was in fact 
a wholesale massacre of women and children. We ourselves picked up 
the skulls of infants whose milk teeth had not been shed:—perforated 
with pistol or rifle shots, and the sworn accounts given of the scalping 
and mutilating of women and children, by white men under Col. 
Chivington show that while it may be hard to make an Indian into a 
civilized white man, it is not so difficult a thing to make white men into 
Indian savages. 

Traveling by rail now at 30 miles an hour over the plains of Kan- 
sas in palace cars, is a very different thing from traveling then on 
horseback or in wagons drawn by mules, only 25 miles in twenty four 
hours; and one can well understand how monotonous the plains of 
Kansas and Colorado became to us long before we reached Fort Bent, 
the point where we crossed the Arkansas river, on our way to New 
Mexico, and the real joy we felt in crossing. When at length we reached 
the line of New Mexico many a shout and cheer went up with an 
occasional apostrophe,—now in prose and now in rhyme—now to the 
enormous territories we had just traveled through and now to the 
greater one we were just entering. 

In passing southwesterly into New Mexico we crossed the Raton 
range of the Rocky Mountains, over into the valley of the Cimmaron 
River. Here we encamped and stayed over Sunday at the famous 
Maxwell’s Ranch. People generally have no idea of the enormous 
amount of territory—embracing mountains and valleys—mines and 
wheatfields contained in this Ranch. It was an old Spanish grant 
bounded by mountain ranges; embracing probably a territory nearly 
as large as the whole of Rhode Island. 

Grain is raised there only by irrigation; and the Cimmaron river 
was used for that purpose by Maxwell; who had under him more than 
250 New Mexicans, raising grain and attending upon his flocks of 
sheep, and herds of cattle and horses. 

Here we had the pleasure of seeing for the first time the use of 
the “Lasso” in capturing a wild horse in a herd of more than five 
hundred. The lasso was thrown by Maxwell, himself, who, although an 
American had become as expert in its use as a Mexican. 

In the form of a “slipper noose” the lasso is thrown over the head 
and around the throat and drawn so tightly and held so firmly that 
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the poor beast is actually choked until he falls to the ground. Then he 
is blindfolded and held down until a rope bridle is placed in his mouth 
and then he is allowed to rise. But the choking and falling and blind- 
folding in a very few minutes does much to stem if not subdue the 
animal. While still blindfolded a saddle is fastened upon him and a 
young Mexican is mounted. With a strong rope around the body of the 
animal and over the knees of his rider (but in such a way that in case 
of danger he can unloose his limbs at pleasure), the rider was fastened 
as securely upon his back as the saddle itself. When fairly seated and 
fastened the blindfold is taken off, and then the wild horse realizes his 
situation. Such pitching and rearing, such jumping and plunging to 
unhorse his rider you can hardly conceive. 

In this particular case after vainly trying to throw his rider for 
five or ten minutes, the horse suddenly plunged into the Cimarron River 
where the water was full breast high. 

But the rider would not dismount. There sat the cool, intrepid, 
inevitable Mexican. After cooling his sides in the stream for it maybe 
five minutes the horse suddenly came out of the river and started upon 
a full run down a road upon its banks for a mile and a half. The 
Mexican instead of checking him, pushed him at the top of his speed by 
the free use of a whip until the horse, panting and almost exhausted, 
was glad enough to relax his gait, and came down to a walk. In less 
than an hour this wild horse was completely tamed; and he came back 
quiet as a kitten. Anyone could lead him anywhere and the young girls 
who had witnessed the performance of the Mexican Rory upon 
this wild young horse came out with blankets and umbrellas and shook 
them at him but they had no more effect in frightening him than if he 
had been an old dray horse. You can well imagine how much Mr. Foster 
enjoyed a scene like that, so novel and interesting to us all. 

From Maxwell’s Ranch we passed down Southwest to Fort Union 
where we stayed over for a day or two. Upon resuming our march, 
passing down on the right side of a valley through which one of the 
small branches of the Canadian river flows, we had not proceeded many 
miles when suddenly we came to a halt; and the important announce- 
ment was made by Gen’l McCook that a whole band of the Mescalero 
Apaches had just been captured by a company of our soldiers, and was 
then en route to Fort Union. 

Here was, upon the face of things, an important event, and one 
which our committee could not overlook. Gen’l McCook who besides 
being a good soldier was a very good actor, and spoke the Spanish 
language, determined to introduce the chiefs and warriors of the 
captive tribe who understood a little Spanish, to the Committee, and 
especially to the Vice President of the United States, in becoming 
style. So everything was put in the very best order to produce the 
most profound impression upon the savages. A messenger was sent 
forward with orders to the officer in command of our victorious troops 
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to bring the captives across the valley to the yams where we were 
halted to receive them. 

The warriors, about 40 in number, were on foot. The women with 
their children, blankets and other worldly goods, were mounted upon 
ponies. They approached. The tall chief, dressed in deer skin with 
all his paint and feathers on, came up in grand style; and with a 
certain dignity and grace. He, of course, was the first to be intro- 
duced to that high officer who stood second only to the great father, 
himself, in the estimation of all the Indian tribes. 

Gen’l McCook in his high style, and best Spanish made a little 
speech and then introduced the head chief of the Mescaleros to the 
Vice President. Imagine our astonishment when instead of taking Mr. 
Foster’s right hand as he extended it to him, the tall chief walked 
directly up to him, in front, and true Spanish style threw his long 
arms around and embraced him;—warmly, strongly embraced him, I 
might say literally “hugged” him, ejaculating in Spanish “Bueno! 
Bueno!” [pronounced wano]. Then followed the lesser chiefs and war- 
riors one by one, until each had given him the same earnest embrace. 

As the last one left him, Mr. Foster breathed deeper, and freer, 
thinking the thing at last was over; but in this he was sadly mistaken 
for the real agony was yet to come. Soon as the men had finished, the 
women began to dismount and one after the other in the same style 
and with the same words of welcome gave him the same earnest 
embraces. As they were not as tall as the men, their painted faces came 
against the breast and collar of his coat, which, like Joseph’s became 
a coat of many colors, long before the grand ceremony was over. 

When with becoming fortitude and patience he had borne all this 
grand introduction to an Indian tribe, he quietly suggested that per- 
haps the other members of the Committee would like to go through the 
same ceremony;—which they as quietly declined suggesting that one 
such ceremony was all sufficient to establish friendly relations with 
the captives. 

That day we marched on to Las Vegas. Even then it was known, 
but far more widely now, for its delicious warm baths, baths which 
beyond any other I have seen soften and purify the skin. 

If ever a human being took delight in stripping off his clothing 
and getting into a delicious warm bath it was Mr. Foster after that 
day’s entertainment and investigation of Indian Affairs. 

From Las Vegas we pursued our way southward towards the 
Bosque Redondo situated on the Pecos river—being a reservation of 
40 miles square, upon which our troops had placed about 7000 Navajoes 
prisoners, captured the year before by Col. Kit Carson.® 

On our way at one of our encampments we captured a large 


6. See Frank D. Reeve, “Federal Indian Policy in New Mexico, 1858-1880," New 
Mexico HistoricaL Review, vol. 12, p. 218 and vol. 13. 
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Tarantula. In form it was like a huge black spider. His body was as 
large as a good sized butter plate while his legs and tentacles were 
at least a full inch in length. To make sure of him we placed him in a 
large tin cup, and placed a plate over it. But the sight of that dreadful 
creature, whose bite is almost certain death, and the consciousness 
that he was still alive and in our tent made all sleep impossible for 
Mr. Foster, and we struck a light and despatched the monster as a 
fitting sacrifice to the God of Sleep. 

On our way to the Bosque we encamped another night near some 
Alkaline Lakes. The water was so clear and beautiful that Mr. Foster 
and myself were tempted to bathe. They were very strong in alkaline 
properties. The effect upon me was considerable. Upon Mr. Foster the 
effect was still more severe. In fact it brought on a fever, lasting him 
nearly a week; and keeping him confined to his bed most of the time 
we spent at the Bosque. 

Most fortunately, however, we there found Capt. Cary, an old 
friend of Mr. Foster and with his nursing and the best of medical 
attendance, he was soon on his feet as well as before; and yet this 
short sickness made him all the more anxious to return home, and 
was in fact one of the reasons which cut short our trip to Utah. 

After closing our labors at the Bosque Redondo, having taken 
a large amount of testimony there we proceeded northwesterly by the 
usual marches to the old City of Santa Fe. There for the first time in 
our lives, we witnessed a Mexican Fandango where men and women 
of all shades and colors meet and mingle and dance together upon a 
footing of perfect social equality. 

Having taken considerable testimony there, as to the causes which 
led to the wars with the Navajoes, we passed northward up the Rio 
Grande into the Park and thence, by Fort Garland and the Huerfano 
pass over the Rocky Mountains whose highest: peaks were covered 
with eternal snows into the valley of the Arkansas. We passed over 
the mountains on horseback. The scenery was grand and imposing;— 
beyond anything I saw in Switzerland. Of course, all this was a source 
of intense enjoyment to Mr. Foster:—awakening in him the deepest 
enthusiasm. Exhilerated by the sight, a touch of high poetic sentiment 
would occasionally find impromptu expression, or, bring out most apt 
quotations. I wish for your sake I could give you his words. But 
sixteen years have come and gone since we were riding there together; 
and while his words have faded from memory their sweetness and 
fragrance cling to it still. 

I must not forget to mention on our way to Fort Garland we made 
a visit to the famous Kit Carson. Knowing him as a bear-hunter and 
Indian fighter you can hardly imagine the impression which this most 
modest and unassuming man with a voice almost feminine in accent 
and expression made upon us. We staid over night in his hospitable 
home near Taos. In the evening Mr. Foster drew him out and he told 
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in modest style a few of the most remarkable incidents of his wonder- 
ful life, none more interesting than his account of his escape from 
the clutches and jaws of a great grizzly bear. 

He had wounded him. The bear was so near to him that he could 
not reload his rifle. He was compelled to drop it and to climb a tree 
to escape from the infuriated beast. His description of the manner in 
which the bear undertook to tear down the tree;—the gnashing of 
his teeth; his terrible growls at him as he remained for long hours in 
the tree above his reach; the deep agony, almost in which he waited 
for the beast to leave him, and the joy he felt when at last he did 
leave him was intensely interesting; and it passed far into the small 
hours of the morning before we retired to bed. 

On our way we passed in sight of Pikes Peak. We entered the 
place which Col. Fremént named the Garden of the Gods. There we 
drank of the mineral waters and what was more practical still our 
cook took with him a canteen filled from the Soda Spring with which, 
the next morning he made us some most excellent soda biscuits. 

We soon reached Denver, the Capital of Colorado. There a grand 
reception was tendered to us by Governor Evans and the citizens of 
Colorado. It was given at the Opera House. Mr. Foster was called upon 
for a speech, Mr. Ross also. In their happiest vein they responded and 
spoke of the pleasures of our trip, leaving to me as chairman of the 
committee, to speak on the troublesome Indian question. In thus leaving 
me to bear that burden alone, I always more than half suspected Mr. 
Foster remembered the occasion when I left him to bear alone the whole 
shock of the introduction to the tribe of Apaches, and that he got 
more than even with me for his was a reception of captive Indians ;— 
mine was a reception by white men in a time of fierce excitement. In 
that very Opera House, Col. Chivington, a few months before, having 
returned from the Sand Creek Massacre, had publicly exhibited to 
excited thousands the scalps they had taken as the trophies of victory. 

It was no easy task for me to present the true Indian policy of 
the government in that place, and to hundreds of the same men who 
celebrated with Col. Chivington his victory and triumphs. Indeed it 
threatened to prove a very stormy time. Of course I shall not attempt 
to give you an account of the speech made by me. But representing as 
we did the United States we could not quail before the excited people 
of Denver and shrink from speaking the truth on that occasion. One 
incident I will relate which served as the basis or text for the greater 
part of that speech. 

When I had referred in a cool and matter of fact way to the occa- 
sion of conflict between the whites and Indians, growing out of the 
decrease of the Buffalc and the increase of the herds of cattle upon the 
plains of Kansas and Colorado and said: the question had arisen 
whether we should place the Indians upon reservations and teach them 
to raise cattle and corn and to support themselves or whether we 
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should exterminate them, there suddenly arose such a shout as is never 
heard unless upon some battle field;—a shout almost loud enough to 
raise the roof of the Opera House.—“Exterminate them! Exterminate 
them!” 

That was the occasion;—the text, I may say of the main part of 
my speech, at Denver:—a speech which Mr. Foster and Mr. Ross said 
was as good as any they had ever heard from me in the Senate. One 
thing is certain I was fully aroused. My only regret is: Murphy was 
not there to take it down just as it was uttered. It was a full and frank 
discussion of the Indian Problem and in the face of an audience where 
hundreds and thousands perhaps were not well inclined to do justice 
to the Indians. 

While in Colorado we were invited to go in a buggy to Georgetown 
and Central City to examine the deepest gold mine then worked in 
that territory. We had a delightful ride up among the mountains. We 
then descended into the Black Hawk Mine to the depth of about 350 
feet. We descended by ladders. But we ascended in the great bucket 
in which the ores were lifted to the surface. That was the deepest 
point in the bowels of the earth into which we had now descended, and 
in coming out again to the upper air Mr. Foster quietly remarked he 
was fully satisfied with his visit below and did not care to go down into 
another. 

While absent from Denver, on this visit to Central City about 
four days, a remarkable incident occurred near Denver. Upon a sandy 
Island in the Platte river an enterprising farmer was raising a most 
bountiful crop. He could do that upon that Island without irrigation :— 
sufficient moisture from the river passing through the land. The value 
of his growing crop was estimated at $10,000. It was in beautiful and 
luxuriant condition when we started on our trip to Central City. When 
we returned it was wholly destroyed. A cloud of grasshoppers or 
locusts had come down upon his Island farm and in two days devoured 
every green thing. Though the sun shown through the clearest of skies, 
yet when we looked up into the deep deep blue vault between us and 
the sun we could see myriads of these insects as high as the eye could 
reach flying over the mountains like far off clouds in the sky. 

From Denver after renouncing our trip to Utah where the Indians 
were all at peace with us, we resolved to return by stage over the 
plains—a trip of five days and nights to reach the Hannibal & St. Joe 
railway on the Missouri river. Accordingly we chartered a coach for 
four of us,—Mr. Foster, Mr. Ross and myself and my son who acted 
as clerk for our committee. 

We arranged the coach for sleeping at night by placing boards 
lengthwise across the three seats inside; and by placing a straw 
mattress upon them, so that three could sleep inside while the fourth 
had a straw mattress placed on top of the coach and with a broad 
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leather strap the sleeper of the upper deck was securely lashed on top 
of the mattress. 

As myself and son were the two youngest of the party and of the 
toughest build we alternately slept on deck:—he sleeping there three 
nights and I sleeping there only two on our journey. The weather was 
fine. The sky was clear and the sleeping on top of the coach, lashed 
down to the bed, was not such a great trial after all. 

We got on very nicely. The only incident of special interest was 
that one morning upon our way we halted at a ranch for breakfast and 
there we found the body of a young man just killed with an Indian 
arrow piercing him to the heart,—the body was still warm. This inci- 
dent let me assure you gave us all some twinges of apprehension as to 
what “might have been.” But we continued on our journey in safety 
till we reached the great engine of modern civilization the railway at 
St. Jo. That brought us back again to our home life. 

I have thus as rapidly as possible and as briefly as I could given 
you the main personal incidents of our trip to the Territories. 

With sincere regards, I remain, as ever, 

Yours, 
J. R. Doolittle. 


The following documents were preserved by Juan 
Geronimo Torres, once a resident of Sabinal, New Mexico, 
and are now in the possession of Edward E. Torres, prin- 


cipal of the junior high school at Socorro. Mr. Torres has 
presented photostatic copies to Rodgers Library at New 
Mexico Highlands University. 

My translation has benefitted from assistance received 
by comparison with a translation prepared by Mr. Torres 
as part of his graduate studies and by consultation with 
Dr. Luis E. Aviles, Head of the Department of Modern For- 
eign Languages at New Mexico Highlands University. How- 
ever, I assume the responsibility for this translation.* 

The documents have been organized in three series. The 
first may be entitled The Personal Interests of Juan 
Geronimo Torres; the second group presents Some Laws 
and Legal Proceedings of the Mexican Period; and the third 


series deals with The Building of a Church at Sabinal, 1821 
to 1831. 


The first series follows. 


* Dr. Lynn I. Perrigo, Head Department of History and Social Sciences, New 
Mexico Highlands University. 
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THE PERSONAL INTERESTS OF JUAN GERONIMO TORRES 


Review of Militia 
Mayoralty of Belen 
November 4, 1819 


List and true copy of the review overseen by me, Captain Com- 
mander Don Antonio Chaves, of the officers and other members of 
which this squadron is composed on the day carried out. 


Classifications Names 


Cartridges 


8rd Co. of the 2nd Squadron 
Lieutenant 
Don Juan Geronimo Torres 
Second Lt. 
Don Juan Jesus Chaves 
Sergeants 
Francisco Chaves 
Rafael Baca 
Corporals 
Jose Antonio Pino 
Manuel Pino 
Carbineers 
Antonio Jose Torres 
Bison Sais 
Soldiers 
Vicente Xaraurio 
Francisco Padia 
Antonio Barela 
Pablo Torres 
Juan Miguel Santillanes 
Juan Trujillo 
Antonio Gorge 
Jose Antonio Garcia 
Estevan Santillanes 
Francisco Serna 
Juan Jose Martin Baca 
Jose Maruel Garcia 
Antonio Gurule 
Juan Antonio Trujillo 
Don Juan Francisco Baca 
Juan Silba 
Vicente Silba 
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Dionisio Silba 
Hermenegildo Montolla 
Lorenso Padia 

Diego Antonio Abeita 
Juaquin [sic] Padia, 2nd 
Ramon Montoya 

Pablo Gallego 

Antonio Jose Chaves 
Bartolome Romero 
Juan Jose Ribas 

Juan Montolla 

Juan Ribas 

Miguel Perca 

Rafel [sic] Ribera 
Jose Antonio Gutierrez 
Antonio Montolla 
Antonio Carrillo 
Manuel Xaramillo 
Jose Gamboa 

Felipe Padia 

Antonio Jofola 
Antonio Jose Maldonado 
Carlos Romero 

Marcos Baca 

Lorenso Salas 
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Lieutenant 

2nd Lieutenant 
Sergeants 
Corporals 
Carbineers 
Soldiers 


Antonio Chaves 


Appointment of Mayor’s Deputy at Sabinal, 1819 

Don Miguel Aragon, Alcalde Mayor of the jurisdiction of Belem, 
its districts and frontiers, in behalf of Sir Don Pedro Maria de 
Allende y Saabedra, Graduate Lieutenant of Cavalry and Captain of 
the Royal Garrison of San Carlos of the Province of New Viscaya, 
and Governor and neighbor of New Mexico— 

Since I have had the resignation of Don Lorenzo Salas from the 
office of political deputy of the village of Sabinal and consider desir- 
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able, for the good administration of justice, to name a person of 
merit and conduct, equally combined with circumstances of valor, 
disinterest and zeal, and these coinciding in the person of Don Juan 
Geronimo Torres, therefore I elect and appoint him in the name of 
His Majesty (Whom God May Protect) for such deputy of the Alcalde 
Mayor of the said village and its districts and confer on him the 
same powers which are bestowed upon me, in order that he may deal 
with the cases and matters which may arise, civil and criminal, prose- 
cuting them until passing judgment, and next that he may give me 
an account in order for me to determine what may be wise by a 
similar order for all of the existing and resident citizens of the dis- 
trict; that those arriving and leaving may hear and respect said 
deputy of the Alcalde Mayor, and may they obey and keep his oral 
and written orders under penalty of which the rebellious and disobedi- 
ent may be severely punished accordingly. This power I give to the 
appointed Don Juan Geronimo Torres in order that he may raise 
the emblem of justice, and I order him to exercise great zeal, that 
those of his district may be instructed in the rudiments of Our Holy 
Catholic Faith, guarding carefully likewise the greatest glory of 
God and punishing severely the public and scandalous sinners, and 
I order the Deputy to give painstaking care that he demand a survey 
of his respective region where enemies might invade should the cir- 
cumstances allow it, and that immediately upon receipt of his title 
he shall notify the aforesaid resigned Deputy of this district in order 
to place him in the position of his new appointment with good public 
notice through all parts of the neighborhood by the town crier so 
that none may be in ignorance. Likewise I order the retired Deputy 
to cooperate with his influence and good example in behalf of good 
administration for the citizens in order that the titled Deputy of this 
commission may have no great prejudice arise against him. 
Done in this village of Valencia on the Twenty-fourth day of 
February of eighteen hundred nineteen, I certify 
Miguel Aragon 


Sale of Merchandise 


Don Juan Geronimo Torres offers for sale on the account of Don 
Pedro Armendaris the following goods: 
Pesos Reals 
10 pieces of wool, at 10 reals a yard 275. 0 
32 fine printed cottons, 2 and % 
yards each 
24 Native mufflers 
1 piece fine lace edging, 12 yds. 
2 same, nankeen at 1 peso per yd. 
1 same, white cotton, 20 yds. 
49 yards flannel 
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5 reams paper, 25 pieces for 9 reals @20 p.2r. 101. 
dozen hunting knives at 5 reals each @ 7% p.doz. 75. 
needles at 70 per half 6. 
playing cards 30. 
yards ribbon, water marked @ 2%r.yd. 127. 
muslin gowns, embroidered @20 p. 80. 
yards English chintz @ 12r.yd. 225. 
same, from Barcelona @ 19r.yd. 281. 
madras handkerchiefs @ 12r. 18. 
scissors @ 4r. 6. 
yards muslin, embroidered @ 20ryd. 100. 
veils, black ornaments @1 op. 50. 
Chinese combs @ 2r. 15. 
piece wide ribbon of 33 yards @1 op. 33. 
same, narrow of 33 yards @ 6r.yd. 49. 

Total 1967. 
Santa Fe, December 18, 1820 
Armendaris 


werRrococconooronow 


Sale of Land Near Belen, 1818, 1828 

In this pust of Valencia on the eighth day of the month of June 
in the year eighteen hundred eighteen, for lack of a Royal notary 
public in this entire province, before me, Don Miguel Aragon, Alcalde 
Mayor of the jurisdiction of Belen, its districts and frontiers, with 
power to act; before me Jose Antonio Quintana and Carlos Gavaldon 
have made the requisite presentation for themselves, the first resident 


of the community of Sevilleta and the second of the ranchitos of the 
same community, whom I certify I know, and the aforementioned 
Jose Antonio Quintana said he was giving and in effect transferring 
in royal sale to said Carlos Gavaldon the title to land which belongs 
to him by grant in the said site of Sevilleta on both banks of the 
river, for the price and sum of one team of oxen and two cows with 
calves which come to one hundred pesos in the current coin of the 
land, which said Gavaldon confers upon him in turn, received with 
his full satisfaction and endorsement, with his amount paid and 
satisfied so that this may be honored as the fair price, that if it be 
valued at more or could be valued in excess he will have it free by 
grant pure, perfect, irrevocable, which the law describes as inter- 
vibos, in order that he may enjoy possession for himself, his marriage- 
able children and successors without the possibility that there might 
be put upon it some demand by the said seller nor any of his people, 
and that if in case it might be, they may not be heard in judgment 
nor lawsuit for it; moreover that he waives now and forever and 
forever to the present all and as many laws as may speak in his 
favor, that none may be of value, and it is submitted now to the royal 
justices of His Majesty in order that they may compel and oblige 
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him by all of the strictness of the law to fulfillment of this contract, 
whose testimony executes it so that it serves as the title, and he may 
take and takes possession of said title to the land, and that he may 
keep it in his possession as his safety and security; and they did 
not sign it because he said they said they did not know how, therefore 
I, said Alcalde Mayor, may sign it with the testimony of my witnesses, 
for whom I certify— 
Miguel Ara on 
(Witness) Mariano Montoya 
(Witness) Francico [sic] Maldonado 


In this town of Santa Maria de Belen on the Fifth of April of 
eighteen hundred twenty-eight—before me, Official Alcalde of this 
town, were presented Don Juan Geronimo Torres and Carlos Gaval- 
don, the first a citizen of Sabinal and the second of the vale of 
Sebilleta, for whom I certify, and whom I know, and Gavaldon said 
that he transferred and turned over to Torres the attached deed with 
all of the rights and privileges which were accrued, to said Torres, 
giving him the deed which was executed by Jose Antonio Quintana, 
for the same price that it cost, and with this the aforesaid Gavaldon 
remains without any right by said transfer by which he [Torres] 
will have the lands in full formality. This before me and entreating 
me that I might place all of the judicial authority in order that it 
may have full force, and I said that I place it in effect to the extent 
that is conferred upon me, with testimony of witness, for whom 
I certify— 

Antonio Jose Chaves 


Witness; 
Jose Patricio Baca 
Gregorio Arteaga 


Commission as Lieutenant of Militia 

The respectable municipal government of Santa Maria de Belen, 
dependent of this territory of New Mexico: 

In compliance with Article 21 of the Provincial Ordinance for 
the Civil Militia there have been elected by the individuals of the 
company of seventy men, formed in th* jurisdiction, by a strong 
plurality of those assembled before this municipal government, for 
Lieutenant of the same company, the citizen Don Juan Geronimo 
Torres, whose election is proclaimed by the action of the president 
of this community; consequently we order that all of the persons 
enlisted in this group in order to form the aforesaid company in this 
town of Belen may find and have the citizen, Don Juan Geronimo 
Torres as lieutenant, reserving for him the preeminent honors to 
which he is entitled by the rule of law of the matter discussed, which 
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carries for the inducted lieutenant the obligation to take an oath 
before the respective commanding officer, as provided in Article 35. 
Done in the town-house of the municipal government of Santa 

Maria de Belen on the 25th day of the month of October of 1826. 
First, third, and second. 

Antonio Chaves y Aragon 

Commander of the Said Company 
Commission as lieutenant of the civil militia in behalf of Don Juan 
Geronimo Torres. 


(To be continued) 





Book Reviews 


Land of the Conquistadores. Cleve Hallenbeck. Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1950. Pp. 375. Illus. $5.00. 


While little, if anything, is added to present knowledge 
of New Mexico history in this ambitious compilation, Hallen- 
beck’s work is a welcome résumé of data gleaned from the 
published research of such dependable and scholarly his- 
torians as Bolton, Hackett, Scholes, Bloom, and others. Per- 
haps sufficient credit is not given to the late Lansing Bloom, 
whose careful and thorough research in Seville and other 
European archives and libraries made available to scholars 
much of the lately acquired information regarding former 
gaps in New Mexico’s annals, by means of microfilm now 
stored in the Library of the University of New Mexico and 
of the Museum of New Mexico. As the author states in his 
Foreword: “To date no other unbroken history of the state 
has been written, because the period 1608 to 1680 was almost 
entirely blank—the so-called ‘silent years’ of the state’s 
annals.” Referring again to the Foreword, the author was 
unaware that the New Mexico Archives, transferred at one 
time to the Library of Congress, have been restored to the 
vaults of the Museum of New Mexico and the New Mexico 
Historical Society. Some readers might find fault with the 
classification adopted by Hallenbeck for New Mexico inhab- 
itants as Spaniards, mestizos, Spanish Americans, New 
Mexicans, and “Anglos,” only the last named being desig- 
nated as “white” citizens of the United States. The author 
died in February, 1949, and therefore did not have available 
to him late publications such as Bolton’s Coronado and the 
Turquoise Trail or the historical sketches of present-day 
author Fray Angélico Chavez and other Catholic writers. 

The book opens with a sketchy treatment of the Indian 
tribes when they apparently occupied different sections of 
the Southwest in early days. This is followed by a chapter 
entitled “The Conquistadores,” beginning, as do most if not 
all New Mexico histories, with the wanderings of Cabeza de 
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Vaca and his three companions. The author is among those 
who believe that they made a detour far into New Mexico. 
Friar Marcos de Niza is branded a charlatan, impostor, and 
unmitigated liar, the author completely ignoring the pleas 
of apologists and defenders of the friar, from Bandelier to 
Fray Angélico. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to “The Seventeenth Century,” be- 
ginning with Juan de Onate, the colonizer, up to and includ- 
ing the reconquest by de Vargas. The Eighteenth Century 
chapter, starting with the administration of Pedro Rodri- 
guez Cubero, lists the governors up to Fernando Chacén and 
tells much of the strife between the Franciscans and the 
secular authorities which began as early as the days of 
Onate. Hallenbeck states: “One of Ofiate’s demands which 
was disallowed, was that religious orders other than the 
Franciscans be permitted to engage in missionary activities 
in New Mexico. This request, if granted, would have pre- 
vented most of the turmoil that marked the seventeenth 
century in this province. ...” A few pages later: “The 
Pueblo Indians thus found themselves with two masters who 
continually were at loggerheads. The situation was rendered 
worse by the fact that the Church was represented in New 
Mexico by only one of the mendicant orders—the Order of 
Friars Minor, popularly known as the Franciscans.” These 
conclusions of the author must be taken as mere opinions not 
entirely borne out by facts. Indian warfare and the west- 
ward march of the French colored much of New Mexico’s 
history in the Eighteenth Century. Writes Hallenbeck: 
“Spain’s activity on this northern frontier was directed 
chiefly toward two objects: (1) the repulse of the French 
advance, and (2) the protection of the settlements from 
hostile tribes that encompassed New Mexico on the west, 
north and east.” However, much else occurred as the admin- 
istrations of successive governors are covered more or less 
briefly, climaxed by the administration of Juan Bautista 
de Anza, to whom, according to the author, the foliowing 
tasks were assigned: (1) to lay out a more direct route from 
Santa Fe to Sonora, (2) to dissolve the alliance between the 
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Apaches and the Navajos, (3) to form an alliance with the 
Comanches, (4) to consolidate the scattered settlements 
of the province, and (5) to save the Moquis from extinction. 

Chaper 5, “The Nineteenth Century,” brings New Mexico 
history up to the American Occupation, a few paragraphs in 
conclusion merely referring to the years that followed up to 
the granting of statehood to the Territory. 

Hallenbeck adds chapters “dealing intimately with the 
life of the colonial New Mexico,” depending upon Benavides, 
Vetancourt, Morfi, and Barreiro, upon traditions and the 
early visitors over the Santa Fe Trail. There are separate 
chapters on Government, the Missions, Population, Indus- 
tries, Commerce, Colonial Life, the Spaniard and the Indian, 
and The New Mexico Camino Real, the longest and most 
informative, perhaps, being the chapter on commerce. 

The illustrations are from drawings by the author done 
rather stiffly with pen and ink. Maps and plats aid the 
reader to follow the sequence of the narrative. The book is 
one deserving a place on the library shelf of everyone 
interested in New Mexico history. 

PAUL A. F. WALTER 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Bird’s-Eye View of the Pueblos. Stanley A. Stubbs. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 122. $3.00. 


This small volume represents a compilation which should 
have been made years ago. No library concerned with South- 
western subjects can be complete without its inclusion. 

Following a general discussion and illustration of ground 
plans of prehistoric Pueblo villages, and a brief description 
of Pueblo Indian life, the author systematically lists all of 
the currently occupied Pueblos of the Southwest. Each is 
illustrated by means of a vertical aerial photograph and a 
scaled map. Each room is shown and the number of stories 
of construction indicated. Kivas and abandoned rooms are 
designated, as are the missions. After completion of the air 
photographs, the author visited each village in order to 
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establish a scale for the accompanying map and to orient the 
ground plan in relation to north. 

This record of the villages of a rapidly changing people 
is particularly valuable because of the inclusion of tabulated 
information such as the etymology of the village name, 
linguistic affiliations, approximate date of founding, the 
census of population, size of reservation and the date of the 
annual feast day and dance. It is for this reason that no 
serious visitor to the Pueblo villages should be without a 
copy. 

Accompanying the photographs, maps and tabulations 
are brief and soundly authoritative discussions of each 
Pueblo, its pottery, basketry, silverwork and other handi- 
crafts, together with salient points concerning the history 
of the people. These contribute so much that one might 
wish they had been more extended. With justification Stubbs 
also emphasizes the rapidity of change or alteration of the 
ground plans, This circumstance may well make us speculate 
on the enhanced value of this record one hundred years 
from now. 

The insignificance of the errors found certainly reflects 
the high validity of the book. The single kiva at Sandia is 
referred to as being plural in the text (page 34), the square 
kivas of the Rio Grande towns should not have been called 
rectangular (for this confuses them with the Little Cole~ado 
rectangular kivas), and a comma is misplaced on page 71. 
The only other possible bone of contention has to do with 
the date of changes in the Pueblos as a result of Spanish 
re-conquest. This date is usually given as 1692 rather than 
1693. 

One interesting point bears on an old, old argument. 
Stubbs lists Ac#ma as having been occupied “at least one 
thousand years” and Old Oraibi as having been occupied 
“since about 1150.” However, the author conservatively 
states that “only by archaeological excavation in the refuse 
mounds of Acoma and Old Oraibi can the title of oldest 
continuously occupied town in the United States be settled.” 
And such excavation is, of course, impossible at this time. 
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In addition to the accuracy and high value of this excel- 
lent account, the author has achieved the goal of making 
what might have been a mere tabulation into genuinely 
interesting reading. Although written in clear and popular 
form for the layman, the book will see extensive use for 
many years by the anthropologist. 


PAUL REITER 
University of New Mexico 


Grant of Kingdom. Harvey Fergusson. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1950. Pp. vi, 311. $3.09. 


A reviewer of Harvey Fergusson’s latest novel could sit 
down with it and a copy of W. A. Keleher’s Maxwell Land 
Grant and occupy himself delightedly in seeking answers to 
such questions as whether or not the “grant” in question is 
the famous Maxwell Land Grant; to what extent the fictional 
Jean Ballard is Lucien B. Maxwell; whether or not Clay 
Tighe is in reality Jim Masterson, the law enforcement 
officer brought in by the grant people to quiet the dispos- 
sessed ; to what degree Daniel Laird, preacher, is a fictional 
development of the Reverend O. P. McMains of Raton, fiery 
leader of the anti-grant faction; or who the fictional Major 
Arnold Newton Blore is supposed to be. 

Such an exercise, however, would be of little profit to 
the lover of history or of fiction. A piece of historical fiction 
is not to be judged by any criterion of conformity to the 
known facts of character, era, or region, however sparse 
or abundant the known facts may be. The historical novelist 
seeks to catch the spirit, the feeling, the flavor of character, 
era, or place, not merely to get in as many known facts as 
possible. He is interested in “‘the process by which the past 
becomes a beloved myth,” to use Harvey Fergusson’s own 
words. He is interested in nostalgia, in the desire of any 
human being, as he looks at a place where life was once 
lived, to repeople that place, to vivify its incidents, to drama- 
tize it and romanticize it and put some kind of understand- 
able pattern upon it. 
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Harvey Fergusson started, he says, with the ruins of 
an old house; and he goes on from there to tell the fascinat- 
ing story of an Eastern woodsman who came to the West, 
became a mountain man, fell in love with a woman of 
Spanish descent whose family had a royal Spanish grant, 
married her, and accepted the challenge to move east out 
of the mountains around Taos on to the Plains to settle and 
establish there law, order, and civilization. Here is the basic 
Robinson Crusoe fictional pattern that will still appeal 
mightily to any reader with an iota of love of freedom and 
tangible accomplishment left in him. The only difference is 
that there is abundance here that Crusoe never dreamt of. 
The one-man empire flourishes; only age and physical dis- 
ability—and the march of history—defeat Jean Ballard. 
Land-hungry America swarms in, corporate interests gobble 
up Ballard’s holding, nesters and settlers not very well 
versed in the intricacies of law and surveying are dispos- 
sessed, mainly through the iron nerve of a former Kansas 
officer who represents the new interests. An old-fashioned 
preacher-prophet with some of the primitive strength of 
Moses resists the new forces, but fails and goes back into 
the mountains and into the Spanish-American villages along 
the Rio Grande. 

The Maxwell Land Grant locale is not the only one Mr. 
Fergusson writes convincingly about. Jean Ballard’s life 
in the old Eastern wilderness, an axman’s life like that of 
young Abraham Lincoln; the life in Virginia before and 
just after the Civil War, which Arnold Blore knew he had 
to leave; the raw life in the Kansas cattle-shipping towns; 
the life of the Western trappers and mountain men—Mr. 
Fergusson, in building characters’ backgrounds, handles all 
these briefly but with the novelist’s sense of what is mean- 
ingful and what is not. 

It is perhaps a bit difficult to tell how seriously one should 
take the clue to the pattern of the book that the author him- 
self gives. In his “Foreword” Mr. Fergusson writes, “Here 
were the benevolent autocrat creating order, the power- 
hungry egoist destroying it, the warrior tragically bound to 
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his weapon, the idealist always in conflict with an irrational 
world, struggling to save his own integrity.” Whether or 
not this story and this situation really have much in common 
with or throw any light upon “the great power struggles 
that periodically shake the world” [Fergusson’s own words 
again], here are people that are convincing, working out a 
destiny in a region that called out the heroic and the dra- 
matic. Above all, here is a portion of history in a beloved 
region made into a “beloved myth.” These yesterdays in the 
American West were not many days ago, and Harvey Fer- 
gusson makes it seem tragic to have lost them. 

DUDLEY WYNN 
University of Colorado 


Cowboys and Cattle Kings. C. L. Sonnichsen. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1950. Pp. 316. $4.50. 


This is a shotgun kind of book. Mr. Sonnichsen knows a 
great many people in, or associated with, the livestock in- 
dustry. He crams these into both barrels of his ten gauge 
Greener and lets drive. 

The title, “Cowboys and Cattle Kings,” seems a little 
misleading and the subtitle, “Life on the Range Today,” 
comes nearer to describing the contents of the book. To be 
sure there are cowboys present and at least one cattle king, 
but there are also sheepherders, sheepmen, stock farmers 
and a dairyman or so. Perhaps a better title for the book 
would be: A Good, Fair Picture of How Men Get Along With 
Cows, and the subtitle might read, And How They Look, Act, 
and Talk While Doing It. 

Anyone who wants the above, circa 1950, should have 
Cowboys and Cattle Kings. Anyone who wishes to preserve 
his illusions as depicted by Roy Rogers, Gene Autry, et al, 
should leave it alone. Because the movies won’t buy this one. 
What horses there are ride in trailers and pick-up trucks, 
the way horses ride. The people pack few guns, lock their 
doors when they go to town, and otherwise act as reasonable 
citizens. Never a one says, “They went that-a-way,” and 
only two or three are cow thieves. 
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Indeed, at first reading it seemed that Mr. Sonnichsen 
was on a debunking expedition, but reflection shows that 
this was not the case. The author had something on his mind 
and this appears to be that while times change and people 
change with them, Western people remain Western people. 
Just doing things differently, that’s all. 

Pleasant reading. 


BENNETT FOSTER 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia: Review of Inter- 
American Bibliography. Washington: Pan American 
Union, 1951. 


This quarterly replaces Lea, which has been discontinued. 
It should become a useful supplement to other literature on 
Latin American and American countries. It will not, how- 
ever, replace professional journals devoted exclusively to 
Hispanic American states. For example, the Hispanic Amer- 
ican Historical Review is published in the English language; 
the newcomer in the field, the RIB, is essentially bi-lingual, 


and often even quatro-lingual. Contributors write in their 
native idioms, which may indicate that the circulation will 
be greater in the Latin-speaking countries than in the United 
States and Canada. There are also some European contrib- 
utors, who, by agreement, are restricted to writing in 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, or English. 

Another variation from the usual type of professional 
journal lies in the fact that the RIB will attempt to cover 
all fields, which will mean special usefulness for reference 
and research. The reference room of every library should 
have copies on file; this periodical should be read by all 
students of Hispanic America, regardless of the field in 
which they specialize. 

Because the publication is sponsored by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, one must not expect the exactness demanded by 
professional journals. Although Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus is the 
president of the organization, its essential purpose seems 
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to be the continued development of closer cultural relations 
between the various states on a higher level, with each 
country making contributions within chosen fields. 

The RIB will, like most quarterlies, publish a general 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, and articles, as well as 
bi-annual lists of new periodicals, and an annual roundup 
of government documents. The latter two items should be 
used as checklists of Latin American materials. 

The two major weaknesses appear to be: first, the em- 
ployment of a variety of languages, which may prove to be a 
handicap to the less gifted who would otherwise be inter- 
ested; and second, as the title indicates, only the area is 
specific, the field is general. 


DAVIDSON B. MCKIBBIN 
University of New Mexico 


Mexico During the War with the United States. José Fer- 
nando Ramirez. Edited by Walter V. Scholes. Translated 
by Elliott B. Scherr. The University of Missouri Studies, 
XXIII, No. 1. Columbia, 1950. Pp. 165. $2.50. 


This is one observer’s view of Mexico during the years 
1846 and 1847. It is in the form of a diary and letters to a 
political friend. These were published nearly fifty years ago 
in the original Spanish by Genaro Garcia. Now they appear 
for the first time in English translation, with numerous 
brief notes identifying persons and places and explaining 
certain events that might not otherwise be clear to the 
reader. The translation seems to be a happy combination of 
accuracy and clarity. The notes, in some instances, are 
incomplete, and the index is not quite adequate. The intro- 
duction does not present a rigidly accurate view of the cir- 
cumstances leading to the Mexican War. But these are very 
minor blemishes. The documents well deserve publication in 
English, for they present a vivid picture of the chaotic con- 
ditions in Mexico during this period as seen by an intelligent 
observer, as well as the opinions and perplexities of this 
observer, who witnessed in person many of the events which 
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he described. José Fernando Ramirez did not have a high 
regard for the political capacity of the Mexicans of his day, 
whom he considered proud, imprudent, selfish, and, for the 
most part, corrupt. Later he seems to have despaired of their 
ability for self-government, for while he did not join in the 
invitation to Ferdinand Maximilian to rule Mexico, he soon 
became a member of Maximilian’s cabinet. Although Ramirez 
had a few kind words for Paredes, Santa Anna, and Gémez 
Farias, his tone is usually denunciatory. The Mexico of this 
war period seems to have reeked with petty larceny. 

J. FRED RIPPY 


The University of Chicago 








CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NEW MEXICO 


(As amended Nov. 25, 1941) 


Article 1. Name. This Society shall be called the Historical Society 
of New Mexico. 


Article 2. Objects and Operation. The objects of the Society shall 
be, in general, the promotion of historical studies; and in particular, 
the discovery, collection, preservation, and publication of historical 
material especially such as relates to New Mexico. 


Article 3. Membership. The Society shall consist of Members, Fel- 
lows, Life Members and Honorary Life Members. 


(a) Members. Persons recommended by the Executive Council 
and elected by the Society may become members. 


(b) Fellows. Members who show, by published work, special 
aptitude for historical investigation may become Fellows. Immedi- 
ately following the adoption of this Constitution, the Executive 
Council shall elect five Fellows, and the body thus created may there- 
after elect additional Fellows on the nomination of the Executive 
Council. The number of Fellows shall never exceed twenty-five. 


(c) Life Members. In addition to life members of the Historical 
Society of New Mexico at the date of the adoption hereof, such other 
benefactors of the Society as shall pay into its treasury at one time 
the sum of fifty dollars, or shall present to the Society an equivalent 
in books, manuscripts, portraits, or other acceptable material of an 
historic nature, may upon recommendation by the Executive Council 
and election by the Society, be classed as Life Members. 


(d) Honorary Life Members. Persons who have rendered emi- 
nent service to New Mexico and others who have, by published work, 
contributed to the historical literature of New Mexico or the South- 
west, may become Honorary Life Members upon being recommended 
by the Executive Council and elected by the Society. 


Article 4. Officers. The elective officers of the Society shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a corresponding secretary, a treasurer, and 
a recording secretary; and these five officers shall constitute the 
Executive Council with full administrative powers. 


Officers shall qualify on January 1st following their election, and 
shall hold office for the term of two years and until their successors 
shall have been elected and qualified. 
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Article 5. Elections. At the October meeting of each odd-numbered 
year, a nominating committee shall be named by the president of the 
Society and such committee shall make its report to the Society at 
the November meeting. Nominations may be made from the floor 
and the Society shall, in open meeting, proceed to elect its officers by 
ballot, those nominees receiving a majority of the votes cast for the 
respective offices to be declared elected. 


Article 6. Dues. Dues shall be $3.00 for each calendar year, and 
shall entitle members to receive bulletins as published and also the 
» Historical Review. 


Article 7. Publications. All publications of the Society and the selec- 
tion and editing of matter for publication shall be under the direction 
and control of the Executive Council. 


Article 8. Meetings. Monthly meetings of the Society shall be held 
at the rooms of the Society on the third Tuesday of each month at 
eight P. M. The Executive Council shall meet at any time upon call 
of the President or of three of its members. 


Article 9. Quorums. Seven members of the Society and three mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, shall constitute quorums. 


Article 10. Amendments. Amendments to this constitution shall be- 
come operative after being recommended by the Executive Council 
and approved by two-thirds of the members present and voting at 
any regular monthly meeting; provided, that notice of the proposed 
amendments shall have been given at a regular meeting of the Society, 
at least four weeks prior to the meeting when such proposed amend- 
ment is passed upon by the Society. 
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Orv Santa Fé (the quarterly published in 1913-16), 3 volumes 
unbound. A com —- set ey still be had at $20.00. The seventh 
issue is not sold separately; the tenth issue, $5.00; the others, 
$1.00 each. The Society pay $5.00 for reasonably clean copies 
of Vol. II, no. 3. 
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Papers, Nos. 1 to 88 (1888 to 1935) List of titles sent on request. 


St. FRANCIS AND THE FRANCISCANS IN New MEXICO, 44 pp., ill. $1.50 
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